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College Methods and Administration 
I. 
Some Details of College and University Administration 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. FELLOWS, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, ORONO, ME, 


N order to speak with authority upon the adminis- 
trative methods of a university as distinguished 
from those of a college, one should be able to draw 

| from executive experience in both kinds of insti- 

——— tution. I venture to offer some observations on 

administrative methods of a university as con- 

| trasted with those of a college. 
As yet the university in America has, in all save 

a very few instances, developed from a college, and a great 

majority of the universities still maintain the full college course, 

and hence have the problems of college and university com- 
bined. 

Several universities of the country have developed so rapidly 
as universities that the college of the same name and location 
has suffered, and a few institutions are endeavoring to make 
special provision for the college students, so that the immature 
may not be left entirely to their own guidance as are the more 
mature students in the university proper. 

It is not at all improbable that in the near future there will be 
a sharply drawn line of demarkation between college and uni- 
versity, even though they are combined in a single organization 
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and under a single adminstration. Whether this line will be 
drawn at the end of the present so-called senior year, or at the 
end of the junior year, or possibly, as some advocate, at the end 
of the sophomore year, cannot be prophesied. Some men, 
whose opinions should be of value, have said recently that the 
elective system in the college has been overworked, and that 
there should be a return toward the fixed courses for under- 
graduates, such as were in existence twenty-five years ago. On 
the other hand, there is in certain quarters a vigorous pressure 
being made to shorten the combined college and professional 
courses from eight to seven, or-six years; President Butler, of 
Columbia, having gone so far as to advocate a shortening of 
the college course to two years. 

What are the duties of the administration of a university? To 
reply to this in detail is, of course, impossible. To reply to it 
even in a general way one must know the particular university 
or the particular type of university under consideration. There 
is likely to be a general similarity in the problems for the presi- 
dents of Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Chicago, and possi- 
bly a few others. But even here the origin, location, and other 
conditions, make the work of each peculiar to itself. 

There is another class of institutions (state universities) in 
many instances comparable to the ones already named, in size, 
in income, in number of students, etc., etc. There are still 
others of this latter class which are more comparable in 
size, equipment, and educational work with the smaller col- 
leges, of which Knox in Illinois, Wabash in Indiana, and Bow- 
doin in Maine, may be taken as illustrations. Yet all of these 
institutions, larger or smaller, named state universities, are, by 
virtue of being state institutions, called upon to solve many 
problems which are identical, from the mere fact of their being 
state institutions. If there is to be a representative body of lit- 
erature compiled upon the subject of administration, is there not 
more likelihood of it coming from state universities, which, after 
all, are more uniform in organization than an equal number of 
any other kind of institution? There is but one Harvard, one 
Yale, one Cornell, etc., but there are at least a dozen state uni- 
versities which are so nearly alike, or at least which have so 
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similar an organization, similar sources of revenue, similar 
classes of students in attendance, similar problems for support, 
that the study of one would reveal a fair knowledge of all. 
More than this, there are forty other state universities that in 
many essentials are like the greater state universities—Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., and are growing so rapidly that 
it is not improbable a decade will bring them into the same class 
in all respects with those that are now recognized as leaders. 

Further, the tendency of the age and of the nation is toward 
state managed institutions. Not that others will cease to exist, 
but probably few others than state institutions will be founded. 
Increased strength may be, and should be, given to the colleges 
already established ; but just as the tendency all through the 
country is to support well equipped, well managed high schools 
in every community, even though there be already private or 
endowed schools in the vicinity, just so in every state there is a 
tendency, already realized in more than forty states and terri- 
tories, to have a university open to the public for all creeds and 
classes. So far, Germany is the only one of the great nations 
which has universities under the control of the general govern- 
ment in such number as to supply the needs of the whole popu- 
lation. 

In the United States the whole tendency, since the first set- 
tlement by the English-speaking race, has been toward provid- 
ing education, and since the foundation of the Republic toward 
providing education at public expense, and since the Land 
Grant Act of 1862 toward providing ‘‘ liberal and practical 
education” at public expense for all the people of every class in 
the ‘* various pursuits and professions of life.” The institutions 
last referred to have been known in many instances as Land 
Grant Colleges, because often their origin is due almost entirely 
to the grant of land made in pursuance of an act passed by Con- 
ress, in 1862, granting land to the various states for the purpose 
of establishing ‘‘ at least one college in each state” where, after 
prescribing in detail some courses which must be given, the para- 
graph ends, ‘‘to provide a liberal and practical education for 
the industrial classes.” 

In several instances this Land Grant was assigned to already 
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existing state universities, but where it was not so done a sepa- 
rate institution was established and now exists in every state and 
territory ofthe United States. In some cases it is in addition to a 
state university. In eighteen instances it is the state university. 

The state universities had their earliest and most vigorous 
growth in the Northwest territory, as a result of the ordinance of 
1787. In the newer states, such as Wyoming, Kansas, Idaho, 
Washington, and others, the state university has from the begin- 
ning had the united and interested support of the population. 

In many of the older states of the middle West the religious 
zeal of individuals and denominations had established in the 
pioneer days colleges of the same kind and for the same pur- 
pose as were those earliest established in New England. Some 
of these, had there been no modifications of conditions, might 
have grown into large universities such as Harvard and Yale. 
But conditions which we have not time to name were different, 
and in the Western progress, the growth of the Northwest terri- 
tory and the mapping out of new states, the educational system 
was a part of the public’s business. A very few in all of these 
privately endowed or denominational institutions have grown to 
great size. Whether this is an advantage or disadvantage to 
the institutions themselves, or to the cause of education, it is not 
the purpose here to discuss. But the state universities have 
grown, and in their growth they have seemed to some to be 
usurping the place already occupied by the existing colleges, 
and in the course of time the state university has, by virtue of 
its legislative support and its variety of courses offered, seemed 
to be an antagonist to these smaller and older colleges. This, 
however, has in every instance proved to be only seeming. But 
so alarmed have been some of the smaller colleges in many 
states, that organizations of the colleges have been effected to 
block the progress of the state institution. They had an un- 
reasoning terror. In several states where this situation has 
existed the outcome has revealed that the growth and usefulness 
of the smaller colleges has not only not been injured by the 
progress of the state university, but there are many evidences 
that the success of the opposition would have proven fully as 
great a clamity to the colleges as to the university. 
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In this discussion the term ‘ college ” will refer to the institu- 
tion established originally by a religious denomination or by an 
individual, and whose work is to offer the regular four years 
college course leading to the degree A. B., and perhaps B. S. 
also. Some of these have added a single professional school, 
theology, or medicine, or law, and some have the word ‘* uni- 
versity ” as part of their title, but the strength and importance of 
the institution is the college. Types are those mentioned above, 
and Miami University, Oberlin College, Iowa College, Law- 
rence University, Williams College, Amherst College, etc. 

The term ‘ university” in this paper will indicate the state 
university rather than the privately endowed, such as Princeton, 
Yale, Northwestern, etc. 

The administration of each has to do with its constituency. 
The constituency of the college is its body of students, their 
parents, and if it be denominational, the denomination which 
protects and supports it. The fact that all classes and creeds 
may be admitted as students, does not mean that the general 
public is its constituency. Its duty is to the students who come, 
not to the public outside. The constituency of the state univer- 
sity is the whole population of the state, not alone the students 
who are registered. 

A clause in the Act of Congress establishing the Land Grant 
colleges outlines completely the duty of the state university ‘* to 
offer a liberal and practical education to the industrial classes in 
the various pursuits and professions of life.” What could be 
broader, more comprehensive? There are no other than the 
industrial classes in America. Hence the provision is to be for 
everybody. ‘ Liberal and practical education in the various 
pursuits and professions of life.” 

The administration of a university must have as its task the 
preparation of a curriculum for the students in attendance on 
the regular courses of graduate and undergraduate study and 
all that is connected with them—thatis, the regular work of col- 
lege, technical and professional schools ; and also have in mind 
the industrial classes, as well those who have ordinarily no 
direct association with the university as those whose sons and 
daughters are in residence at the university. University exten- 
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sion in its completest sense should be a part of the work of a 
state university. 

By no means the least important task of the administration 
(we might as well say president) of a university is the search 
for, and selection of, suitable men for the widely differing lines 
of work. The men who fill the chairs of instruction in a college 
and in the same departments in a university, do not change fre- 
quently. That is on the whole, professors of Latin, Greek, 
French, German, mathematics, philosophy, and a few others, 
are likely to spend their whole active life in one institution. Of 
course this statement is a little too sweeping, for conspicuous 
success may bring a call to a more important or better paid 
position. But in comparison with the frequent changes in the 
various engineering departments, agriculture, and the sciences, 
few positions in life are as permanent as professorships in the 
first named list of subjects. For the last quarter of a century, 
and at least for the next like period, the demand has been and 
will be so great for trained men in practical scientific, and tech- 
nical pursuits, at high salaries, that it is next to impossible to 
hold these men for any great length of time to teaching work. 
The maintaining of a full teaching force, then, throws a vastly 
greater burden on the president of a university than on the 
president of a college. The burden is still heavier if the uni- 
versity president would not only see that all departments are 
fully manned but most effectively manned. He must avoid the 
serious danger of inbreeding. With many places to fill and fre- 
quent changes it is easier to select the men nearest at hand and 
appoint alumni. Up to a certain point alumni should be ap- 
pointed, for an institution needs the loyalty and acquaintance 
with tradition that only alumni can possess, but for the most 
effective and broadest work the best men that can be obtained 
from widely scattered sources should be chosen. The president 
in selecting such men will undoubtedly draw upon himself con- 
siderable criticism, for it is a curious fact that inbreeding is 
looked upon by the constituency of many universities and by 
that of all colleges as a most precious prerogative. The advent 
of ‘‘ outsiders” is viewed with the suspicion that far better mate- 
rial could have been found at home. Possibly this might be 
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true, yet the fact is that the keen, unprejudiced brain of the 
‘*‘ outsider” is often the very force needed to revive flagging 
ambitions and to act as a corrective on methods unconsciously 
grown perfunctory. 

The university president can afford fewer personal prejudices 
than can the head of a college. He may not be the less sensi- 
tive of the two, but he cannot take time to measure his own 
emotions nor the emotions of others. In a way his forced ex- 
emption from the smaller details of his institution holds him aloof 
from faculty and studentbody. The personal element is thereby 
lessened. He must stand away from the machine and yet allow 
no part of it to slip from under his control. If an engine breaks 
down or a janitor’s assistant falls out, the college president is 
frequently obliged to supervise the repairs of the one and enter 
into an active personal search for the other. The very intimacy 
brought about by common interest engendered by thus working 
hand in hand with the different co-workers of his institution is 
frequently of incalculable value to the success of the college. 
On the other hand the university president does not waste his 
strength upon these minor details of administration. His suc- 
cess as well as the success of his institution—and both are iden- 
tical—lies in his ability to marshall other workers into line. He 
must learn first of all to get just as much labor done by forces 
outside of himself as he possibly can, and at the minimum ex- 
penditure of his own vital powers. He must keep in exquisite 
touch with his faculty as a body, and at the same time not allow 
himself to be unduly swayed by the opinions or prejudices or 
personal wishes of the individual members thereof. He must 
study his working force collectively and individually. He must 
balance the relations of one man to another. He must learn to 
see everything and yet judiciously overlook much. He must 
know men, and in his selections of professors he must make as 
few mistakes as possible. When he finds the right man and 
appoints him to his place he must learn to let him alone, learn 
to give all the individual liberty compatible with the obtaining 
of his most concentrated work, and at the same time keeping in 
mind the exact value of this man’s labor in all its relations to 
that of his brother workers. This sense of ‘‘ value” is a 
most difficult thing for the layman to grasp. And herein lies 
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the reason for giving the president of a university the final 
word in the placing of anew man. He alone knows the tem- 
per of his existing faculty, and realizes to its last degree the fact 
that the same man may prove of inestimable value in one insti- 
tution and yet easily turn out to be a marked failure in the 
particular institution of which he is president. 

Other writers have touched on the difference between dis- 
ciplinary methods in university and college. The great differ- 
ence, it seems to me, may be summed up in the fact that 
whereas we often hear of a boy being sent to a college— pref- 
erably a denominational one—to reform him, we never hear of 
his being sent to a university for the same purpose. When he 
goes to the latter institution it is taken for granted that he is a 
man capable of wisely choosing his ways, and if he chooses un- 
wisely the authorities of his particular university can have little 
to say in the matter. The best the university can do is to see 
that the tone of the whole student body is kept healthy. If 
that is done public opinion amongst the students themselves is 
the greatest reformative agent known. 

The responsibility of an executive in selecting men to fill 
vacancies is usually more cheerfully recognized by the execu- 
tive himself than his duty to the university to dispense with the 
services of those who prove undesirable members of the faculty. 
One strong reason for the existence of an individual execu- 
tive officer is that there must be some one to assume the respon- 
sibility of necessary dismissals. Every one admits the duty of 
the superintendent of a manufacturing concern to dismiss an 
incompetent workman and replace him with one more efficient. 
Yet here merely wood, iron, or leather and dollars are to be 
considered. What president ever escaped stinging criticism for 
requesting the resignation of a professor who was unacquainted 
with the literature of a subject he was assuming to teach, or 
who was an undisguised mischief-maker among students and 
faculty. The very persons most benefited by a change of pro- 
fessors under such circumstances are likely to be loudest in 
condemnation of the aréditrary executive. Of course a few 
years will teach them that they had been gettings husks instead 
of grain. As alumni they may approve executive acts which as 
students they scored. Yet a president who should be so cow- 
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ardly as to neglect a painful duty, would be as little worthy of 
his position as one who knowingly recommended the appoint- 
ment of an incompetent or vicious man. 

This topic naturally introduces one closely connected with it. 
A man competent to administer the affairs of a university should 
be skillful enough to bring about the majority of necessary 
changes without brusqueness, severity or hard feelings. It is 
never necessary to dismiss members of a faculty in so brutal a 
manner as was used in certain well known fnstances within a 
few years. An executive need not be an executioner; and, 
fortunately, one who shows a tendency toward being one is 
speedily invited by the trustees to seek a new field. 

The maintainance of discipline among students is unques- 
tionably less of a problem in recent years than formerly. Long 
lists of rules and prohibitions have in general been abandoned 
in both college and university, yet occasionally traditions of so- 
called college pranks are revived and wanton mischief is per- 
petrated. The large and rapidly growing universities seem, 
however, less liable to be disturbed by such outbreaks than 
those colleges that have made less change in form or spirit. 
The great numbers of mature graduate students in large insti- 
tutions, men who, often at considerable sacrifice, are pursuing 
special and advanced courses, no doubt have a sobering eftect 
on the less serious youngsters. After all, is it not better to let 
the harmless, silly pranks languish and die from lack of notice 
than to dignify them by making them conspicuous. Malicious 
mischief, or the destruction of property, should be dealt with by 
the civil authorities, whether the miscreants be registered as stu- 
dents or are ordinary loafers or toughs. Chancellor Andrews’ 
remarks on discipline in his article in the Educational Review 
for March, 1906 are worth careful thought, as also every para- 
graph of his excellent paper. 

The study of administration in general, national, municipal, 
corporate, etc., is sure to increase the efficiency of those in 
administrative positions. It is to be hoped that successful ad- 
ministrators in the educational field may contribute much from 
their valuable experience. Such experiences will be of immense 
advantage to the younger generation of college and university 
executives. 
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School Instruction in Religion 


PAUL H. HANUS, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


I 


N order to study the aims and scope of religious 

education one turns naturally to the utterances of 
those who are teachers of religion, and of others 
who have given serious thought to religious edu- 
cation, whether teachers or not. For statements 
of Protestant views on religious education I am 
indebted chiefly to the proceedings of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. For statements of 
Roman Catholic views I am indebted to letters received in 
answer to my requests for information from Rev. L. S. Walsh 
of Salem, Mass., and from Brother Peter, head master of La 
Salle Academy in Providence, R. I., and to a paper by Rev. 
Dr. Pace of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion for 1903. 

Turning to the proceedings of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, and disentangling the aim of religious education from the 
discussions found therein, that aim may be formulated as 
follows: The inculcation of the spirit of Christ, ¢. ¢., of an all 
pervading and controlling love of God and of our fellow-man. 
This aim is to be achieved in such a way that the spirit of 
Christ becomes an ever present reality in the thought of every 
individual—the determining influence in his attitude toward 
God and man, and in his conduct. 
~ The means of this education are found in (1) a wise use of 
the Bible, and particularly in the life and teachings of Jesus 
and his disciples as contained in the Bible, and (2) insistence 
on the conditions essential to the growth of the spiritual nature, 
#. €., an environment in which the life of the spirit is revered, 





and in which the instruction in spiritual things finds constant - 


exemplification and application. 
The emphasis throughout the discussion of these aims is 
generally on the principle that religion is a growth, and not 
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the immediate result of a direct inculcation of spiritual truths, 
no matter how conscientiously this may be attempted; and 
hence that religious education is effective only when it results 
in a progressive recognition by each individual of religion as 
truth, solace, inspiration and guidance in his daily life. 

Although this summary gives, I think, a just idea of the aims 
of religious education as viewed by the writers referred to, it 
does not give any idea of the fervor and of the great sense of 
the importance of religious education with which all their dis- 
cussion of that subject is imbued. But the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the writers on religious education must be borne 
in mind if one would have a fair idea of the full significance of 
their utterances. 

The essential features of Roman Catholic statements of the aim 
of religious education seem to me to be: To teach the creed - 
of the Roman Catholic Church as the only true basis of religion 
and of conduct in harmony therewith, and hence to inculcate 
reliance on the authority of the Roman Catholic Church on all 
matters of religion and morals. To this end the catechism is 
the chief means employed. In Catholic discussions of religious 
education we find even greater fervor, enthusiasm and convic- 
tion of its importance than in Protestant writers, and there is 
similar emphasis on conceiving religion as a growth to that 
found in the Protestant discussion. But in addition to the con- 
ditions of growth laid down by Protestant writers, there is very 
great emphasis on obedience to the authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and on the pious observances which it prescribes. 

With these statements of the aims and scope of religious 
education in mind let us see to what extent, if at all, they are 
possible of realization in our public schools through explicit or 
formal instruction. 

The summaries given above make it plain that both the great 
divisions of the Christian Church have substantially the same 
aim. In spite of obvious and important differences in the 
formulation of that aim it is clear that both Roman Catholics ~ 
and Protestants seek to imbue their children with the spirit and 
faith of Christianity, and to render this spirit and faith a con- 
trolling influence in their lives. Further, the advocates of ° 
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religious education justly feel that we can no more expect fully 
developed Christian sympathy and insight without special 
training than we can expect esthetic insight and interest, or 
scientific insight and interest, or historical insight and interest 
without special training. They know that, in general, a 
human instinct or interest that remains uncultivated in youth 
will attain, in general, at best, only partial or stunted devel- 
opment; and, at the worst, that it will be so quiescent as to be 
virtually non-existent, and hence will have small hold, or no 
hold at all, on an individual in later life. 

Now, in this country, nearly everyone feels that the spirit of 
Christianity, and especially the moral teachings of Christianity, 
are among the most precious possessions of our civilization. 
The perpetuation and fuller realization of this spirit and of 
these teachings, as dominating influences in human life, are so 
important to the progressive happiness of the race here on 
earth, to say nothing of the hereafter, that all men agree, no 
matter what extremes of belief or unbelief may separate them 
in other respects, that every legitimate effort should be made 
to perpetuate and disseminate the spirit of Christianity and its 
moral code as widely and as effectively as possible. On this 
point there is no disagreement worth considering. And yet 
I am one of that large number who do not hesitate to declare 
as emphatically as they can that explicit, formal instruction in 
religion in the public schools is undesirable, impossible, and 
unnecessary. And in support of this assertion I beg to-pre- 
sent the following considerations. 

Although there is substantial unanimity concerning the ulti- 
mate aim of religious education, great and mutually irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion prevail as soon as details are 
broached, and we enter on a consideration of the means and 
methods to be employed. On the one hand, we have the 
Roman Catholic Church, whose teaching of Christianity is 
authoritative and dogmatic; on the other, the Protestant sects, 
whose teaching is based directly on the Bible, and who agree 
only in refusing to accept the peculiar dogmas and authority 
of the Roman Catholics, and differ fundamentally on other 
points of doctrine; each sect more or less tenaciously main- 
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taining the truth of its own special interpretation of the Bible 
and its teachings. Further, while Catholics and Protestants 
agree that the ultimate aim of religious instruction is the incul- 
cation of the spirit of Christianity as set forth in the Bible, in 
practice, they do not agree in their respective interpretations of 
the Bible which is the foundation of the teachings of both. 
One must remember that the Catholic and Lutheran catechisms 
are based on the same Bible. To the same source—the inter- 
pretation of the Bible—we may trace the differences between the 
Protestant denominations. 

Now these differences are divisive in the extreme. They 
are fundamental, insuperable, and hence permanently divisive, 
so far as non-Catholics and Catholics are concerned ; and hitherto 
they have been insuperable also, and, in my opinion, will con- 
tinue to be for a long time to come, so far as the Protestant 
sects are concerned. Note, for example, the bitter contest 
based on differences in religious faith between the Church of 
England and the Dissenters, in England, for possession of the 
schools; and in our own country the multiplication of Prot- 
estant sects. All of these would be unwilling to accept the 
religious teachings of another sect, denomination, or church, 
though perfectly willing to tolerate them, so long as there is no 
attempt on the part of one of them to secure the acceptance of 
its tenets by another. 

If further proof is needed, we find it in the fact that according 
to the late Chancellor Walter B. Hill, of the University of 
Georgia, ‘‘so far as the record discloses the motives of the 
complaining parties, every law case in which a rule of exclu- 
sion or limitation on the use of the Bible has been invoked has 


been brought not by an agnostic or infidel, objecting to religious | 


instruction, but by a sectarian, objecting that the teaching was 
not in accord with the tenets of his sect.” I have endeavored 
to verify this assertion, and so far as I have been able to follow 
the records I can corroborate Chancellor Hill’s statement. 
Chancellor Hill continues: ‘* This is the situation which will 
some day bring the blush of shame to the most bigoted secta- 
rians. It looks back to the past, to the period of the Middle 
Ages described by Judge Bleckley, ‘when every good man 
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thought it his duty to burn some man who was better than him- 
self.’ In those days each orthodoxy said to every other-doxy, 


** Quisquis qui credit aliter 
Hunc damnamus aeternaliter.”* 


\ As a matter of history, we know that instruction in religion 
was originally universal in our public schools. But owing tothe 
growth of democracy, immigration, the multiplication of sects, 
and the spread of ‘‘ unbelief,” it was ere long impossible to satisfy 
the patrons of the schools with the instruction in the Puritan 
catechism and Puritan interpretation of the Bible, generally. 
Consequently, religious education was relegated entirely to the 
home and the churches, where each family could secure then 
and can still, if really in earnest, the particular form of reli- 
gious instruction which alone, to each, seems instruction in 
religion. 
As already remarked, the differences in creed that then 
existed still exist in all their early force between the Roman 
, Catholic people, on the one hand, and the Jews and the people 
of all the Protestant denominations on the other; for the creed 
of the Roman Church is unalterable. And these differences 
exist also in varying degrees between the creeds of all the 
Protestant churches. In spite of the welcome and rational ten- 
dency of recent times to minimize the differences between the 
creeds of the evangelical churches, it is still true that the Meth- 
odist or the Baptist regards his own form of the Christian faith 
as nearer the true faith than that of the Episcopalian; and it is 
safe to say that most members of all three of the sects named 
would not be contented with the rudimentary creed of the 
Universalist or the Unitarian; although the Universalist and 
the Unitarian, like the Methodist, Baptist, or Episcopalian, 
believes himself to be a Christian. 
~- I need hardly say that my repeated references to the differ- 
ences between these Christian sects is not to call attention to 
the differences as such, but to point out that while there is an 
undoubted tendency toward a closer union of all Christian 
churches, and hence a nearer approximation toward unanimity 


* Walter B. Hill, N. E. A., 1904. 
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of creed than we have ever had before, we are still so far from 
that unanimity as to make it just as impossible to satisfy Cath- 
olics, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Jews, for 
example, to say nothing of unbelievers, with the same form of 
religious instruction as’ it was when the doctrinal differences 
between the sects were dwelt upon more than they now are. 
The reasons which induced our forbears of little more than two 
generations ago to insist on excluding instruction in religion 
from the public schools are therefore still valid. 

It is such differences in creed as are here indicated, and the ~ 
attitude of the several denominations toward the whole body of 
Christian faith, including, of course, the interpretation of the 
Bible—not merely those named, but all of them—that have led 
to the exclusion not only of all specifically doctrinal religious 
instruction from our public schools, but also, in many places, 
the use of the Bible itself in opening exercises, and hence also, 
to our great loss, to the study of the Bible as literature. 

An examination of legal provisions on the reading of ‘the 
Bible in the public schools shows that the laws vary all the way 
from requiring some portion of the Bible to be read daily in the 
public schools to absolute prohibition of the reading of the 
Bible. The general situation seems to be that the law permits 
the reading of the Bible in the schools in most communities if 
no one objects, but forbids it if objection is raised. 

Quite apart from the legal aspects of this whole matter, there 
is an important reason why we have lost the study of the Bible 
in our public schools. The Bible is, of course, regarded by - 
many people as a peculiarly inspired book, as literally the 
word of God to man. It is, therefore, by these persons re-- 
garded as a book to be revered. ‘To look upon such a book as 
amenable to merely literary interpretation is by them regarded 
as sacrilege; it must be read with an attitude of mind quite 
different from that with which any ordinary literary masterpiece 
is read and appreciated. That is to say, it must be approached 
only with a religious purpose, and in the attitude of a learner 
who is prepared to accept, in advance, without hesitation, 
qualification, or reservation, as literally true, and spiritually 
satisfying, all that it contains. 
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While substantially this view was almost universally held by 
conscientious Christians, as it was, down to within very recent 
times, it was only natural that the Bible could not be studied as 
literature is studied—as, for example, Chaucer, or Shakespeare, 
or Macaulay, or Emerson is studied. While this extreme view 
has been recently modified, so far as many enlightened men 
and women are concerned, it is still widespread enough, even 
in its modified modern form, to prevent the possibility of the 
study of the Bible as literature in our public schools of all 
grades, in most if not in all parts of the country. 

But if it were not impossible for the reasons already set forth, 
to give explicit and formal instruction in religion in the public 
- schools, it ought not to be given for another reason. As has 
been already pointed out, there are few divisive influences in 
human society that cut deeper and entail greater rancor than 
differences in religious belief. The public school is, and should 
be, our greatest unifying influence. It is the function, and it is 
the glory of our public school, that it is the most successful 
instrument yet devised for preparing people of every sect and 
of no sect, people of every social grade, and people of the most 
diverse nationalities, for progressive citizenship in our American 
democracy. 

This work of the public school is so important that it is 
almost impossible to overrate it. It is done continuously and 
unobtrusively year by year for the oncoming youth of each 
generation of our native born population. And it is done, with 
peculiar efficiency, for hosts of children of foreign birth or of 
foreign parentage who are educated in the public schools. 
Many of the immigrant parents have false notions of the mean- 
ing of government, and equally false notions or no notions at all 
of the rights, duties, and privileges of citizens under a free gov- 
ernment; but very many of them have narrow, various, and 
tenaciously held religious faiths; and many of them have 
learned by bitter experience what evils follow in the wake of 
religious differences. At the same time they hold tenaciously 
to their several faiths. To introduce any religious teaching 
whatever into the public schools would be to rouse in the minds 
of the immigrant population, on the threshold of their adopted 
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country, the suspicion which would soon ripen into conviction 
that here too the school is the instrument for inculcating 
mutually hostile religious beliefs; for alienating class from 
class, through the alleged concern for religious welfare, and so 
to perpetuate the evils, to escape which was for many a great 
reason, for some the chief reason, for leaving home and 
kindred and all the ties that bind men to the country of their 
birth. This would be to destroy at a blow the faith that we 
and they have in the sincerity of our purpose to guarantee to 
every upright citizen the proper appreciation and enjoyment of 
civil, political, and religious freedom, and to prepare him for 
this freedom by education. 

That is to say, until men have become so far enlightened as - 
not to insist on the peculiar validity of particular creeds as 
formulated by different churches, and so far emancipated from 
ecclesiastical control as to insist on the same spirit of inquiry, 
and the same exercise of reason in dealing with biblical and 
theological themes, as in dealing with other matters, it is 
undesirable and impossible to introduce explicit and formal 
instruction in religion into the public schools. 

(Concluded in October number.) 
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Culture Conditions in Alaska 


DAZIE M. STROMSTADT, SITKA, ALASKA 


ONDITIONS in Alaska are interesting, since in 
many respects they are primitive; in some re- 
spects, embryonic; in all, teeming with life, 
energy, change, movement, progress, and inten- 
sity. Life here appeals to the man who can see 
opportunities, and has the energy to go after 
them. It appeals to the man with red corpuscles 
enough to say, ‘*I cannot pass a pile of wood 
needing to be cut without wanting to go at it.” It appeals to 
the man interested in men, for here the white man lays aside 
some of his cloaks of dissimulation and conventionality, appear- 
ing in his naked selfishness and greed, or generosity and sin- 
cerity. It appeals to the teacher because the child is free from 
the countless distractions of city life, from the weakening influ- 
ences of easy access to amusements, toys, and all that he de- 
sires ; because here is the native in all stages, from the original 
savage to the educated, self-supporting, well-to-do, English- 

speaking, native gentleman. Indeed, the culture conditions of 
Alaska are interesting from their variety, their peculiarities, 
and because the very deficiencies are advantageous. 

Consider first the opportunities of the white man’s child. If 
living in any of the towns of Southeastern Alaska—Ketchican, 
Juneau, Sitka, Skaguay, or Seward—he has the advantages of 
good schools, denominational and public, and churches, Cath- 
olic, Greek, all phases of Protestant, and Christian Science. 

‘ Through the cable which, it is interesting to note, carries more 

messages than any other cable in the world with one exception, 

and through the southern steamers which touch at these towns 
at least twice a week during the winter months, and much more 
frequently during the tourist season,—through the cable and 
steamers the older members of the family keep in close touch 
with ‘‘the States”; indeed, take a deeper pride in and watch 
more carefully the affairs of the world than those who are 

‘* below” and in the midst of things. 

The towns far to the westward, too, like Nome, and in the 
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interior, like Fairbanks and Dawson, have their schools and 
multiform churches. Nome has her cable during the season 
the boats cannot run, and Dawson and Fairbanks are reached 
by boat in summer and by a well-worn trail in winter, over 
which mail is received several times a month. With two ex- 
ceptions these are live towns, pulsating and throbbing with 
energy. Those living here, whether young or old, cannot but 
feel that life is activity, is a pursuit, a struggle -- a struggle in 
which, according to the prevailing theory of the day, it is 
ordained that the fittest survive. The contrast lies between 
the conventional business man of the States, following regula- 
tions, rules, and ruts, and the man in Alaska, who must be 
capable of doing things better than his neighbor if he keeps 
his position; who must be adaptable to changes; who must 
make precedents himself; who must be able to make neces- 
saries, and supply deficiencies, all of which are ready-made 
‘‘below.” This breeds strength. It cannot but influence the 
rising generation which lives among these men. 

Again, outside of that baleful class which curses our coun- 
try, the gambling element, Alaska attracts men of power. The 
difficulties are too great for the lazy, indifferent, or weak. 
Alaska is full of brainy lawyers and capable college men. In- 
deed, I am told by a man who has been to the interior a number 
of times that it is not at all unusual to stop-at a camp over 
night and find among the miners around the fire a Yale or 
Harvard, Princeton or Oxford man. Alaska, also, has more 
than the usual proportion of able men with no education but 
that of the school of experience; and so practical, and strong, 
and successful are they that they form the very backbone of 
Alaska’s progress. These men, whether college bred or not, 
must pass through the fire of hardship and temptation; and 
those who endure come out men indeed, men who give tone to 
their environment. 

Besides, there is an intimacy here that to me is a curious 
factor, especially since Alaska is so large. It is as far from 
San Francisco to Nome as from Boston to San Francisco, and 
two thirds as far from Nome to Fairbanks. Yet it is true that 
everybody knows everybody in the territory. A lawyer, a 
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doctor, a successful miner, of a few years’ residence in Alaska 
is known from Fairbanks to Juneau. This intimacy makes the 
individual an important factor in a large radius, and has a 
marked influence both for good or bad, according as the man 
proves ‘‘ square” or a failure. 

Another condition that, I believe, is an important element, 
has been hinted at, and is one that touches the old and young, 
the rich and poor. The education and civilization of to-day 
often weakens, I believe, because of its ‘*muchness.” We are 
overtrained, or at least compelled to follow too closely pre- 
arranged laws and regulations.. The natural tendencies, those 
traits which make the individual distinctive, are given too little 
play. Too often we look ready-made. We have been turned 
out by the hundred. When this is true the charm of the indi- 
vidual.is gone, and much of his power. But in Alaska, as in 
all new countries the opportunities for education, and the marks 
of civilization are all too few. There are schools for children 
but no colleges; there are no libraries, no good theatres, and 
little good preaching. Men and women are thrown on their 
own resources, and soon show their level. 

Workmen are often not to be found. As a result, we find 
men everywhere who, like our last governor, can dig stumps, 
or fatm, or do a bit of difficult mechanical engineering, and in 
the evening read his Greek; or like our admirable bishop, who 
has with his own hands built a chapel at Nome, where it was 
much needed, and no men and small funds were at hand, and 
yet on Sabbath preaches a sermon that shows rare mental 
ability, and on other days of the week mixes with men with as 
much tact and adaptability as he has shown in more material 
ways. The necessity of doing things for one’s self is felt even 
by the children. I saw an illustration of this the other day in 
the sixth grade. The children were told to draw a circle and 
indicate the zone belts. There was not a compass in the room. 
Some used ink bottles, some drew free-hand. One boy cut a 
strip of cardboard, making a row of holes in it with his knife. 
Using the end hole for a center, with his pencil in another hole 
he made as perfect a circle as one would wish. I ascertained 
that it was his own idea. I see evidences, almost every day of 
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this same tendency. Therefore, I hold that some of the very 
difficulties and the lack of things here are breeding self-reliance 
and strength. 

If Morris and Carlyle and our beauty theorists are right, I 
should leave out the strongest factor in the culture conditions 
were I not to mention the wonderful scenery ; scenery not only 
beautiful here and there, but beautiful everywhere; not only 
beautiful, but magnificent. There are the unmeasurable plains 
of water, thousands of miles of sea in its great majestic way 
claiming all the picturesque bays, and rippling up into them or 
thundering through them as its regal will desires; stretches of 
water dotted with countless pine-clad, moss-covered islands. 
There are snow-capped mountains exquisite on cloudy days 
because of their fathomless purple shadows; gorgeous at night 
and morning when tinted a soft pink or bathed in a sea of rosy 
light. Everything built on such a magnificent scale that one 
must perforce believe it has been the home of giants. Every- 
thing so beautiful one cannot but believe it was planned by a 
god of beauty. Surely such an environment must tell on the 
inhabitants. 

Now as to the native and his opportunities. The first inva- 
sion on the natives of Alaska was made by the Russian traders. 
They were followed by the Russian priests who. attracted 
many of the people by the glitter and form of the Greek Church. 
Then in rapid succession came American traders, missionaries, 
and teachers. The traders secured their rich prizes and left 
behind the white man’s drink and the white man’s tricks. The 
teachers and missionaries, though few, have labored faithfully 
and long and against almost unconquerable difficulties. There 
were the inherited tendencies from countless generations of 
Asiatic hordes, and hundreds of years of lonely life in the frozen 
north to overcome. There were the lessons taught by men of 
the more nearly civilized races to unlearn. There were 
centuries of mental lethargy to arouse. The reality of some- 
thing better than their lives possessed, to reveal; the value of 
this other life, to instill. ‘When schools were established, the 
reports of teachers from all parts of Alaska showed there was 
disease to combat, indifference to meet, feasts and potlatches, 
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which take whole tribes away for the celebration often lasting 
three months,—these festivities to endure; the fishing season 
and the hunting season and the berry season, which each, in 
turn, takes the entire family to the woods or to the shore, where 
they remain till sufficient supply has been secured—these 
seasons, when the schoolhouse is near emptied, must be and 
are patiently met. Nevertheless the missionary, the parochial 
teacher, and the government teacher, each has added his little 
effort to move the great wheel of life of the native, and the 
wheel has been jarred loose from its rut and started rolling. 

True, a great many are still living as their forefathers lived 
but many are not, and none can tell how vast a number have 
new ideas of life and new thoughts. There are two institutions 
that must be mentioned because of the remarkable visible 
results of their work. The first is the Presbyterian Mission at 
Sitka, and the second, Mr. Wm. Duncan’s settlement at 
Metlakahtla. 

The mission was founded by the Presbyterian Board in 1880. 
There is a regular day school, but the boys are also taught shoe- 
making, carpentry, cabinet work, painting, plumbing, engi- 
neering, and boat making. ‘The girls learn cooking in the best 
possible way, by assisting in the regular kitchen. Besides 
cooking they are taught sewing and all kinds of housework. 

Being curious to know how much of this training was prac- 
tically used after the children left the school, I inquired of 
Mr. Kelley who was superintendent of the mission for fifteen 
years, and was told that many of the children who come for 
only a year or two return to the ways of their fathers, seem- 
ingly forgetful of all they had seen, but of those who take the 
entire course of five years seventy per cent adopt a civilized 
life and are as successful as any other young people. An in- 
teresting illustration is found .in the case of a half dozen boys 
who came here from Shakan. They took the entire course and 
then returned to their people. There had been no mission- 
aries among them, no teachers; witchcraft was still believed 
in with all its attendant horrors. These boys went back to 
their own people. With their own hands they: built a church. 
In their own crude way they lived the new life. To-day 
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—four years since their return—these natives of Shakan have 
given up witchcraft and their old customs. One captain, who 
has visited them for years, says they are a changed people. 

The story of the settlement at Metlakahtla reads like a fairy 
tale, or like the tales of the days of the intense apostolic spirit. 
It would be too long a story for this paper, to tell of Mr. Dun- 
can’s years of faithful work at Metlakahtla in British territory ; 
of the settlement of frame houses, stores, mills, and factories, 
the natives had built under his supervision ; of the unjust treat- 
ment he received from those of his own race; of the grant of 
an island which he secured from the United States Govern- 
ment; of the abandonment of the old town, and the settlement 
of some thousand natives in this new and free home; of the 
present prosperous, wealthy, civilized, and moral town of Met- 
lakahtla with its stores, factory, and cannery, all owned and 
managed by natives; with its school and church; with its 
native population living in peace and fast learning how men 
and women should live to be good citizens. 

This town, thé result of one man’s will and energy, reveals 
characteristics of the natives which are going to make their 
progress more rapid and marked than that of most uncivilized 
races. The native is a trustful man and easily influenced. 
He also has the greatest respect for law, for that which is 
ordained. If he is at all interested he learns quickly. He is 
possessed of almost infinite patience, continuing his pursuit till 
he secures what he wants. It is not so much the great change 
in the natives as a whole that reveals their status, as the remark- 
able change where even a little work has been done among 
them. 

Here in Sitka is a settlement called ‘‘ The Cottages,” where 
nineteen native families live a civilized life with all the acces- 
sories of pianos, sewing- machines, baby - carriages, gold 
watches, and carpets. Even in ‘* The Ranch,” where the rest 
of the Thlingets are gathered, they live in two-story frame 
houses, and wear American clothes. 

Considering all these conditions, for both native and white 
man, I feel I do not speak too enthusiastically when I say that 
nowhere in all our broad American dominion are there such 
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opportunities for growth and culture. Not the culture arising 
from reading Greek, Latin, and Browning, but that resulting 
from a busy life beset with difficulties and deprivation, com- 
bined with the enthusiasm and courage from association with 
strong people accomplishing things. Nor will there be any 
corner of that dominion where growth and progress will be 
more marked and positive than in this corner—Alaska. 
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A Meeting 
ISABEL R. HUNTER 


A spell o’erhung the summer shade, 
The meadows breathed expectancy, 
As light-foot Will, of dreamy eye, 
Alone by Avon’s sedges strayed. 


When lo! from out a glen there came 
A shining damsel crown’d with green, 
Of motions light, and yet a queen, 
Who gazed at him and spoke his name. 


Then chanted she an echoing song, 
A song of streams and summits blest, 
And as he heard there filled his breast 
A sudden fire that leaped and sung. 


** Oh dweller on the deathless hill 

That shines serene ’neath Southern skies, 
Why pourest thou thine ecstasies 

Above the ears of roving Will?” 


Said she, ‘‘ Beloved, where’er thou art 
There shall my song and presence be, 
For all my spirit burns for thee.” 

He caught her to his glowing heart. 


** Oh death, delay mine hour,” cried he. 
She raised her eyes and blessed brow 
And said, ‘‘ Of death why pratest thou, 
For death assails not thee and me.” 
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German Education 
PROFESSOR M. D. LEARNED, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


) HE beginnings of the modern system of education 
in Germany are to be sought in the monastic 
schools of the eighth century, in the monasteries 
founded by Boniface in the second quarter of the 
century, Fritzlar, Biiraburg, Hildesheim, Eich- 
stadt, Fulda; in the nunneries of the same period, 
| Tauberbishofsheim, Kitzingen, Ochsenfurt, and 

in the Upper German monasteries of St. Gall and 
Reichenau, and particularly in the educational reforms of 
Charles the Great. This new education which came in with 
Roman Christianity was for the Germans an exotic, and grafted 
upon an ancient Germanic culture, antedating our historical 
records. This old Germanic culture was an element with 
which the new institutions from the south had a long and bitter 
struggle for supremacy. While the early Germanic races had 
nothing which could properly be called schools, they did pos- 
sess a form of cultural transmission, both tenacious and effec- 
tive. The family and the clan were folk-units with their 
distinct political, social and religious institutions. It is not dif- 
ficult to reconstruct, even from the scanty remains of this old 
culture, the old Germanic methods of teaching or perpetuating 
their time-honored traditions, manners and customs. In these 
primitive times the chiéf shared with his retainers the pride of 
ancestry, the triumphs and defeats of war, the solemn and fes- 
tive observance of religious rites, and the crude forms of litera- 
ture and art. It was in the great hall when the cup went round 
and the gleemen sang that the high and lofty inspirations were 
imparted, which fired the breasts of the Germanic heroes with 
loyalty to their divinities, their ancestors and their chief, and 
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with an unquenchable zeal for fresh exploits. It would be im- 
possible to explain the highly developed forms of poetic art 
found in the later fragmentary epic lays of the early Germans, 
such as the ‘* Hildebrand Lay” and in ‘* Widsith,” ‘* Waldere,” 
‘* Beowolf” and the ‘* Heliand,” without assuming a traditional 
poetic art and a keenly intelligent appreciation of this art among 
these early Germans. Side by side with the idealism of this 
old poetry, went the realism of primitive Germanic life, that 
strenuous education for the bitter realities of the war-play, such 
as throwing the hammer, hurling the spear, running, leaping, 
wrestling and wielding the sword. All exercises which were 
prototypes of our scarcely less strenuous modern sports couched 
under the euphuistic name of ‘* physical education.” 

The monastic schools of the eighth century grew up under 
the fostering care of the church. The immediate purpose of 
these schools was to teach novitiates the mysteries of the new 
religion and prepare them for the sacraments and service of the 
church. Thus sprang up the ‘‘ cloister schools.” It soon be- 
came necessary to establish schools in connection with the 
larger churches or cathedrals for the special training of diocesan 
clergy. These were the so-called ‘‘ cathedral schools” (Dom- 
schulen). The subjects taught in the cloister schools were 
singing, reading, writing, grammar, chiefly of the church 
Latin, and calendar reckoning or calculating the feast days 
(computus). In these schools there were two classes of pupils ; 
those preparing for orders (interni), and those intending to 
enter secular occupations (externi). 

In the cathedral or clergy schools a more advanced curricu- 
lum was pursued, including the seven liberal arts in two separate 
groups :— 

1. Artes sermonicales (grammar, rhetoric, dialectics) con- 
stituting the trivium of the Middle Ages. 

2. Artes reales (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music) 
making up the quadrivium of the Middle Ages. 

These seven liberal arts were, in the language of Alcuin, the 
great Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Germany in the reign of Charles 
the Great, the ‘‘ seven pillars ” upon which the edifice of theology 
was to be reared. 
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In addition to the cloister schools and the cathedral schools, 
Charles the Great established a special school for the training 
of prospective courtiers and the sons of the nobles assembled 
about him. This school, which seems to have had a prototype 
in Merovingian times, was under the supervision of Alcuin, and 
was in a certain sense the anticipation of the later university. 
Even the great king himself sat as a learner in this school, and 
gathered about him the greatest scholars of his time—Alcuin, 
the Anglo-Saxon; Peter, the Lombard; Paulus Diaconus, the 
Lombard, and Eginhard, his trusted scribe and biographer. 
This palace school (Schola Palatina) continued with some inter- 
ruptions into the time of Otto the Great, when it again flourished 
as the representative of the best culture of the Holy Roman 
Empire, in that period of Latinized German culture which pro- 
duced the Christianized Latin dramas of the nun-poetess, Hro- 
switha, of Gandersheim, who attempted to supplant Terence, 
and the Latinized German epic ‘‘ Waltharius,” in Latin 
hexametres. 

But the era of feudalism brought with it the ‘‘ seven frivoli- 
ties” (Froémmigkeiten), riding, swimming, archery, fencing, 
hunting, whist playing, rhyming, in place of the ‘‘ seven liberal 
arts.” 

As the German cities grew in importance, under the protect- 
ing care of the citadels (Burgen), the burgher class took up the 
question of education and established city or burgher schools, 
after the general type or model of the monastic schools, and 
under the supervision of the church. Thus the old nominal 
division of the arts into what we now term humanistic and tech- 
nical, had an opportunity to take a new course in the hands of 
the people, although the burgher schools, for at least three hun- 
dred years, made little progress in the direction of separate 
technical education. : ; 

The strife between the Nominalists and the Realists among the 
scholastics of the eleventh century kept alive the interest in 
learning, and prepared the way for the great universities. The 
schoolmen shook with their discussions the foundation of philos- 
ophy, theology and the Church itself. The world-renowed 
Abelard laid the foundations of the University of Paris, al- 
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though his memory is best perpetuated by the Gothic tomb that 
marks the resting place of himself and his Héloise in Pére la 
Chaise. As the University of Paris became center for theology 
and philosophy, so Bologna in Italy had the great university for 
law, and Salerno, in Spain, that for medicine. These three 
institutions drew thousands of eager students to their halls from 
Germany and other lands of Western Europe during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and were the forerunners of the German 
universities. 

In the year 1348 the first German university was founded in 
the city of Prag, then the residence of the German Emperor. 
The Emperor, Charles the Fourth, received the charter from 
the Pope for the establishment of the new university, but the 
institution was modeled rather after the University of Paris than 
that of Bologna. Other German universities were founded in 
quick succession. The University of Vienna, 1384; Heidel- 
berg in 1386; Cologne, 1388; Erfurt, 1392; Wiirzburg, 1402; 
Leipzig, by a large migration of students from Prag, 1409; 
Rostock, 1419. These universities were church institutions, 
erected by the authority of the Pope, and students and teachers 
were clericals until the dawn of the new humanism in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. The instruction given by the fac- 
ulty of philosophy was about analogous to that of the upper 
classes of the gymnasium of the present day. 

The humanistic impulse given by the fugitive Greek scholars 
in Western Europe after the fall of Constantinople, 1453, intro- 
duced a new spirit into European learning. The study of the 
great masters of antique literature in the original texts brought 
about a reform in the Latin idiom of the German schools. 
Here, as elsewhere, Latin had seriously deteriorated in the 
hands of the clericals. Attacks were made by the humanists 
upon the barbarized Latin, even of the universities, by such 
men as Petrus Luder and Conrad Celtis, and more success- 
fully by the exemplary Latin style of the two greatest human- 
ists, Erasmus and Reuchlin. The humanistic movement 
wrought a reform in German schools, and led to the founding of 
the new universities : Greifswald, 1456; Freiburg, 14573 ; Basel, 
1460; Ingolstadt, 1472; Trier, 1473; Mainz, 1477; Tubingen, 
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1477; Wittenberg, 1502; and Frankfurt, 1506. Classical Latin 
style became the ideal to which now both teacher and pupil 
aspired. The great Latin and Greek writers were studied in 
the original and unlocked the mysteries of antique philosophy, 
literature and art. The spirit of humanism made for larger 
liberty of inquiry and for enlightenment, and was bitterly hos- 
tile to the dogmatism of the medieval church, as is clearly seen 
in the famous:‘‘ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum.” It prepared 
the way and offered the weapons for the Reformation. 

With the Reformation and the humanistic school reform came 
new universities, embodying the principles and expressing the 
impulses of the new time. Out of this period grew the Protes- 
tant universities: Marburg, 1529; Konigsberg, 1544; Jena, 
1556; Helmstiidt, 1576; Altdorf, 1573 (1622) ; Giessen, 1607 ; 
Rinteln, 1621 ; Strassburg, 1621; Duisburg, 1655: Kiel, 1665 : 
and the Catholic universities: Dillingen, 1549; Wirzburg, 
1582; Paderborn, 1615; Salzburg, 1623; Osnabriick, 1630; 
Bamberg, 1648; Olmiitz, 1581; Gratz, 1586; Linz, 1636; 
Innsbruck, 1672; the last four being outside of Germany 
proper. Unfortunately the Reformation inaugurated the era of 
particularism in education, changing the universities from inter- 
national to provincial and confessional institutions. 

The lower schools of the Humanistic-Reformation period as 
well as the universities underwent a great change, both in atti- 
tude and in curriculum. Some of Melanchthon’s best efforts 
lay in the improvement of the instruction of the lower schools, 
which prepared for the university. New text-books and new 
methods were introduced, and the pupils drew their knowledge 
of the classics from the originals themselves. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century a new cultural 
revival began in Germany, resulting in the formation of patri- 
otic speech societies (sprachgesellschaften) such as the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft of 1617. But the Thirty Years’ War 
broke out in 1618 and retarded this movement for more than 
half a century. 

It was not until the rise of Pietism under Spener, about 1670, 
that the signs of a new educational epoch began to appear. 
The pietistic movement found a university center at Halle, and 
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was represented by August Hermann Francke, the founder of 
the famous Francke Institutions at Halle, and by Thomasius, 
who had come from Leipzig, and by Christian Wolff, the great 
philosopher, who, like Francke and Thomasius, had left the 
University of Leipzig. ‘The impulse which pietism gave to 
German education was in the direction of popularizing learning. 
Francke gave his attention to the institutions, particularly the 
Orphanage and Pedagogium; Thomasius made the great inno- 
vation of delivering university lectures in German instead of 
Latin; and Christian Wolff interpreted philosophy for the 
people. The significance of this movement toward popular 
education was immediately felt throughout Germany, and even 
in far-off America, and prepared the way for new reforms and 
new institutions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The pietistic awakening was followed by a great literary 
revival in Germany. A new era was opened by the introduc- 
tion of English literature and English free thought in the first 
half of the eighteenth century.* In the midst of this cultural 
revival Frederick the Great ascended the Prussian throne, and 
began that series of reforms which laid the foundation of the 
Prussia and the new German Empire of to-day. Among Fred- 
erick’s innovations the school reform is significant. Through 
his Minister of Justice, von Zedlitz, he introduced important 
changes in the Gymnasium in 1779. Latin was left with its 
former prestige ; Greek was increased ; French became a regular 
subject of instruction, and other foreign languages were taught as 
circumstances demanded. German was given more attention ; 
history and geography were made favorite subjects; arithmetic 
was accentuated; physics and natural history and drawing be- 
came required studies ; logic and the history of philosophy took 
the place of jurisprudence and speculative philosophy. Theold 
idea of a court school had assumed a new form in the eighteenth 
century in the demand for more practical education, and taken 
shape in the so-called military school (Ritterakademie), a 
highly developed form of which was to be found in the famous 
Karlschule at Stuttgart, where the poet Schiller was educated. 


* The opening of the University of Géttingen (1737) formed an important 
link in the Anglo-German relations in the early Georgian Period. 
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Another step in the school reform of Prussia was the creation 
of a board of educational control (Oberschulbehérde) in 1787, 
which was the forerunner of the control exercised by the Kultus- 
ministerium of the present time. Under the direction of this 
board a seminary for teachers was established at Halle after 
the model of that in Gottingen, and a system of examinations 
was introduced as a preliminary to entering the university. 
This attempt to bring the schools under state control was com- 
pleted by the act known as ‘ Das allgemeine Landrecht” of 
1794. In 1801 the university was placed under the direction 
of the Minister, Wilhelm von Humboldt. In 1812 a general 
examination of candidates for the profession of teaching was 
introduced. 

It was during this period that the new universities of Berlin 
and Bonn were founded, as expressions of the higher interest 
in the modern disciplines in which natural science and philoso- 
phy play such a significant role. At Berlin, in particular, were 
gathered the greatest representatives of modern science in all 
Germany, thus giving the new university, from the start, that 
initial impulse which foreshadowed its position at the head 
of the German schools. 

The next serious change in the Prussian school system was 
introduced in 1816 by Siivern, whose curriculum strongly 
favored Greek. Greek disputations interchanged with those in 
Latin. The subjects had the following hours throughout the 
Gymnasium course: Greek, 50; Latin, 76; German, 44; 
history, 30; geography, 30; mathematics, 60; religion, draw- 
ing, writing, were all made obligatory. As might have been 
expected, the growing interest in the realia, especially in 
natural history and politics, soon kindled a revolt against Greek 
and the excessive number of hours required of the pupil. Ac- 
cordingly, the ‘* Circularreskript” of 1837 reduced the hours 
of instruction in the Gymnasium from 320 to 270, and the term of 
study from ten years to nine. Greek instruction was reduced 
to 40 hours, and translation into Greek was eliminated. 
Mathematics was reduced from 60 to 33 hours; Latin instruc- 
tion was increased to 86 hours, and German became the 
language of instruction in the schools. The Gymnasium was 
recognized as the preparatory school for the university. 
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It was at this juncture that the new scientific spirit asserted 
itself in the defense of the vea/ia, and demanded a type of 
school which should prepare for the practical professions of life. 
The result was the ‘‘ Realschule,” which had been foreshad- 
owed in the military academy of the eighteenth century. The 
political events following the French Revolution had done 
much to bring about this educational revolution. The gym- 
nastic reforms of Father Jahn, inaugurating a new idea of 
physical culture as the basis of national education, the new 
discoveries in natural science, especially in geology and 
geography, the political and social revolt expressed in the 
July revolution of 1830, and in the young German movement 
of the early thirties—all clamored for a new education dealing 
with the momentous issues of practical life. 

Kortiim’s ‘‘ Instructions” for final examinations in the burgher 
schools and Realschulen (1832) required an essay in French 
and English or Italian. This examination qualified for the 
one-year military service and for postal, forestry, architecture 
and subaltern state service. The ‘‘ Kabinetsordre,” of June 
the 6th, 1842, restored gymnastics to the curriculum and gave 
a new impetus to the patriotic movement toward popular 
freedom, which had been suppressed during the period of the 
‘* Reaction.” 

A new era began in German education with the National 
School Conference, convened by Ladenberg in 1849, and with 
the subsequent reorganization of the Realschulen in 1859. 
By this new effort the Realschulen were divided into two 
classes or orders: Realschulen I Ordnung, and Realschulen 
II Ordnung. The first class covered a period of nine years, 
and required Latin, and qualified for all professions not de- 
manding a complete university education. The second class 
prepared more specifically for the higher technical callings. 
In the Falk Reform of 1882 the instruction in the Gymnasium 
took on more practical features borrowed from the Real- 
schulen. Latin was reduced nine hours, and Greek two hours, 
while French was increased four hours, history and geography 
three hours, mathematics two hours, natural science four 
hours. Manual training schools (Gewerbeschulen), without 
Latin, became Oberealschulen. 
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Meanwhile a movement for more radical reform in the 
direction of the readia had begun. As early as 1865 Director 
Ostendorf, of Lippstadt advocated the earlier introduction of 
French as a preliminary step toward Latin. In 1871 an effort 
was made in Altona to introduce this reform, but it was not 
until 1878 that Dr. E. Schlee inaugurated the Reform School 
in the Realanstalt of Altona. In this new school no Latin was 
required during the first three years from Sexta to Quarta, in- 
clusive. With the beginning of Untertertia the elective system 
was put into operation, and the pupil allowed to take the 
Gymnasium course on the one hand or the Realschule on the 
other. A new phase of reform was agitated by F. Hornemann 
in a plea for the so-called Union School (‘‘ Einheitsschule”), 
and this movement took organized shape in 1886 in the so- 
called ‘* Deutscher Einheitsschuleverin.” The object of the 
movement was to establish a more democratic type of school, 
in which all classes should have a uniform education, but the 
movement was found to be practically unacceptable because of 
its socialistic tendencies. While the idea of the Einheitsschule 
was given up, the Altona reform gained recognition, and ulti- 
mately took its place. In 1889 the ‘ Verein fiir Schulre- 
form” was organized with Freidrich Lange at its head,-and 
with the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir die Reform des hdheren Schulwesens ” 
as its organ. 

In 1890 Emperor William II summoned the December con- 
ference and delivered his memorable address to the school- 
men, declaring that the schools had lost touch with real life 
and must regain it; that German must be made the foundation 
for the Gymnasium, and the German essay the center about 
which all revolves, closing his address with these memorable 
words: ‘‘Gentlemen, men must not look at the world through 
spectacles, but with their own eyes, and take pleasure in that 
which they have before them, in the Fatherland and its institu- 
tions. You are called upon to aid in this task.” 

In 1892 the plan of a Reform School, already introduced at 
Altona, was adopted in more systematic form in the city schools 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, with the distinct purpose of uniting 
the aims of the Gymnasium and the Realschule in one complex 
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elective system. The first three years of this curriculum are 
the same for all pupils. In this first period, from Sexta to 
Quarta, inclusive, one foreign language, namely, French, is 
required. With Untertertia, Latin is introduced and French 
continued; with Untersecunda, Greek is introduced for those 
wishing to follow the old classical course of the Gymnasium, or 
English for those wishing to pursue technical studies. The 
schedule given below will show the number of hours and the 
distribution of subjects in the curriculum now extended from 
the first Frankfurt Plan (Gymnasium and Realschule) of the 
common substructure of three years to the present curriculum 
with the substructure of five years. This summary is taken 
from the work recently published under the editorship of W. 
Lexis and entitled ‘*‘ Die Reform des héheren Schulwesens in 
Preussen,” Halle 1902. 


Gymnasium and Realgymnasium with the first five years alike. 
Frankfort Plan extended. 
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The results of the Reform School experiments, both in 
Altona and in the Musterschule in Frankfurt, have justified the 
elective principle which has long been in force in a variety of 
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forms in our American colleges, and in some of them has gone 
to such extremes as to demoralize the steady purpose which 
should be maintained in any system of academic education. 
The German reform method guarantees a certain dignity and 
stability of curriculum, which might well be heeded by the 
American colleges. This is particularly applicable to the 
language courses. It is a well-known fact that the German 
pupil of the Realschule and Gymnasium in Germany enters the 
university with an incomparably better command of foreign 
languages than that possessed by the graduate of the American 
college. This is a condition of things in America for which 
the secondary schools are primarily responsible and which it is 
impossible for the college to effectually correct. Our secondary 
schools, not content with the essentials of college preparation, 
overburden both the curriculum and the pupil, and seek all 
possible short cuts to bring the pupil through the course, thus 
eliminating or neglecting the great essentials of thorough 
language study—systematic grammar, writing and conversation. 
This state of things can only be thoroughly corrected in a 
uniform national system of education, with graded schools. 

A glance at the salient points in the history of German 
education must impress the observer with the importance of a 
uniform national system. This is illustrated from the days of 
Charles the Great to those of William II. The rapid progress 
made in the cloister schools and cathedral schools in the reign 
of Charles the Great was due, in large measure, to the edicts 
of the great emperor, which gave to all church institutions a 
national character and enforced a general system of instruction. 
In like manner the rise and decline of provincial universities 
after the Reformation furnish ample illustration of the chaos 
which may reign when the central government loses its control 
over education. It is with the reforms of the Prussian school 
system, begun by Frederick the Great and continued by his 
successors, and culminating in the national system of education 
in the new German Empire, that German education has 
achieved such signal results. Whatever objections may be 
offered on political grounds to the principle of centralized con- 
trol, the results of the national German school system, begin- 
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ning with the Volksschule and finishing with the university are 
an incontestible argument for national uniformity and control 
in education. Nor does this centralized national control 
necessarily interfere with freedom and individuality in the pro- 
vincial or local schools, as anyone knows who has studied at 
German universities. The one staple, and almost the only 
staple of uniformity in the German universities, is a general con- 
census as to curriculum and thoroughness of instruction. 
Scarcely any two universities offer in the same semester in a 
given department the same subject. There is, moreover, the 
greatest opportunity for individuality, both in the choice of 
subjects and the mode of treatment. The university is recog- 
nized as the arena of liberty, freedom to learn and freedom to 
teach (Lernfreiheit and Lehrfreiheit). The Gymnasium and 
Realeschule are considered, properly, the apprenticeship stage 
of the student’s education, in which he learns the essentials of 
culture, the foundations upon which his profession must rest. 

The reform school, with its liberal opportunity for election at 
certain critical points in the course, is the soundest system of 
election which has yet been found. It gives ample opportunity 
for the student to change his preparatory course before entering 
the university or technical high school, and, what is of vast 
significance and advantage over the free elective system of the 
American college, it guarantees that the preparation shall pro- 
ceed far enough in the chosen direction to insure a thorough 
grasp of the essentials. This system adapted to the conditions 
of our American schools would leave to the colleges and 
secondary schools all the necessary freedom, and, at the same 
time, greatly improve the standards of our scholarship by 
eliminating the loose methods of instruction, premature or ill- 
advised election, and best of all, by bringing all schools, public 
and private, up to a uniform and efficient standard of scholar- 
ship. 
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Conservatism versus Radicalism in the 
Kindergarten 


MARY FRANCES SCHAEFFER, ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


—=)HAT the kindergarten world is in a state of fer- 
ment has been evinced recently by some heated 
discussions in one of our leading universities. 
Differences of opinion have arisen from two ex- 
treme views taken by many leading kinder- 
gartners. The conservatives claim to stand 
loyal to Froebel by contending for the literal 
interpretation of his thought as expressed in 
‘‘Education of Man,” ‘*The Mutter and Kose Lieder,” and 
‘‘Pedagogics of the Kindergarten.” The progressives or 
radicals favor the reorganization of Froebelian theory and 
practice in the light of recent developments in child study and 
the newer psychology. This conflict is but another instance 
of the clash that has ever existed between the old and the new, 
tradition and progress, classicism and romanticism, idealism 
and realism. The leaders of the old school still look upon 
Froebel as a seer, and will not permit any inroads of modern 
scientific discoveries in child study that would demand radical 
changes in some of the practical work of the kindergarten. 
The leaders of the new school claim that the revelations of the 
truths of to-day are but the outgrowth of the revelations of 
yesterday, and the enfolders of that which will be revealed in 
the clearer light of to-morrow. The most significant feature 
of this controversy is the demand the educational world is 
making upon the kindergarten to get rid of many practices 
which it affirms are unscientific and unpedagogic. Dean 
Russell, of Teachers’ College, says: ‘‘Principles of educa- 
tion, to stand the test, must be good and valid everywhere. 
Practice cannot be justified by tradition or eccentricity excused 
on appeal to authority.” Dr. McVannel likewise offers a timely 
warning when he says: ‘‘ To the disciples of Froebel, his sys- 
tem has become a unique power, not merely over the heart, but 
over the thought and life as well. They are indebted to him 
for a new interest imparted to their work, and for the inde- 
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structible confidence that education is no empirical matter, but 
has its warrant deep in the very nature of the world. His phi- 
losophy of education, taken as a whole, seems, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory we have yet had. One cannot but believe, 
however, that the candid reader will at times find conclusions 
in his writings sustained by reasonings inadequately developed, 
and important questions by no means satisfactorily answered. 
We must not, therefore, permit ourselves, through mere kindli- 
ness of heart or intellectual inertia, to accept or emphasize as 
true or final all that Froebel ever said or did.” 

Kindergartners are practically of one mind regarding the 
appointments and furnishings of the kindergarten room, and 
are agreed in general upon the value of story telling, songs, 
games, and play, rhythm and play-activities or work as essen- 
tial features which afford the child a somewhat conscious rev- 
elation of himself and his relation to the life about him. The 
difficulties arise in determining the nature of the stories and 
games; the practice with the materials known as gifts and 
occupations; and the distinction which is made between play 
and work. The problems then group themselves under three 
heads: first, the program; second, games; and third, work 
and play. 

First, by the program is meant the definite plan of daily pro- 
cedure extending through the school year. Both conservatives 
and radicals agree that each day’s work should grow naturally 
out of each preceding day, and that the year’s work should 
form a cycle of experiences leading the child to a growing 
consciousness of the various relationships—in the home, as a 
member of the family ; in the school, as a member of another 
whole; in the industrial world, as consumer and producer (in 
a small way) ; in the city or state, as a citizen and sharer in its 
life; in the church, as one with all mankind, having the same 
Divine inheritance ; and in nature, as one with all animate and 
inanimate life, subject to the same universal, beneficent Law. 

The conservatives advocate the use of a universal program, 
finding the source for topics of interest for the subject matter 
of their curriculum in Froebel’s Mother Play Book. The pro- 
gressives do not believe in a universal program. They con- 
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tend that the same law of creative self-activity is as essential 
to the life and growth of every kindergartner as to every child; 
and that only as she uses her powers of mind and heart in 
developing a program best adapted to individual needs, will 
she grow in knowledge and power, and insight into the nature 
of the child and the laws of his growth and development. 

It is far more important for a teacher to evolve a program 
that will help the child—say of our city slums—to find his real 
self in an environment filled with pernicious influences, than to 
follow a perfected plan constructed for the child ** generic ” rather 
than the child ‘* specific.” She will have to study her own par- 
ticular neighborhood and families in order to find ‘* points of 
departure,” seeking for beauty, order, and virtue even in the 
‘*mud and scum of things.” Prof. Edward L. Thorndyke 
says: ‘* No single curriculum could possibly be the best for all 
kindergartens, no single method could possibly be the best for 
all kindergartners. To use the time honored phrase, every 
kindergarten is confronted more by concrete conditions than 
by abstract theories. Very great freedom should be allowed 
to kindergartners in the conduct of their work, provided only 
that they are individually capable and so educated as really to 
deserve professional rank.” 

Froebel’s Mother Play Book was written as a result of his 
study and observations of the peasant mothers in the smaller 
cities of Germany in their associations with their children. 
Nature was very near and closely related to the simple home 
life of these people, hence we find fully two thirds of the book 
devoted to some form of nature plays. Many ofthe primitive in- 
dustries were still practiced, such as the wheelwright, the joiner, 
the charcoal burner. These are found among the plays. The 
radicals claim the significant lesson taught by this book is the 
use the great Froebel made of the simple environment of the 
child; that he meant it as illustrating a principle of growth. 
They believe herein lies the key to the whole problem, hence 
would begin where Froebel began, with the known, the real, 
and lead to the unknown, the ideal. The conservatives con- 
tend that Froebel intended the book to set forth typical experi- 
ences which all children should have, hence they follow it 
almost religiously. 
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Second, on the subject of games: the divergence of ways 
seems even wider than on that of the program. Dr. W. T. 
Harris says, in speaking upon this phase of the kindergarten : 
**In the plays and games he (the child) becomes conscious of 
this general or social self, and there dawns the higher ideal of 
a self that is realized in institutions over against the special 
self of the particular individual. Here the child climbs up, on 
this symbolic pathway, through play, to the absolute Mind.” 
Miss Susan E. Blow suggests a similar thought in her chapter 
on ‘* The Meaning of Play,” in Symbolic Education: ‘* May 
not the child receive even in babyhood a prejudice in favor of 
the universal life, and, from the beginning of his conscious 
career, live in the clear sunlight and fresh air of the generic 
ideal, instead of being shut up in the prison walls of his own 
atomic individuality ?” 

The radicals do not believe such stage of development pos- 
sible with even a five year old child. They believe with 
Schiller, that ‘* Deep meaning oft lies hid in childish play,” but 
they do not believe that the child plays a particular game be- 
cause of any consciousness or premonition of its symbolism, 
but because he likes the activity involved in the particular play. 
Take, for example, the play of the knights, so popular in the 
kindergartens of the conservatives. The child can only be- 
come interested in it through the pictures shown him, for there 
are few castles in our time, and no knights of medieval times 
to be seen ‘‘ galloping fast and galloping free.” The knight is 
a ‘* de-personalized ” individual, clothed with all the virtues brav- 
ery, kindliness, and strength can lend. He comes to greet the 
‘* good” child. Here again ‘‘ good” is used in an abstract or 
general sense. When the knight comes to greet the child the 
second time, he is sad to find the little one has been ‘ bad.” 
The radicals would illustrate knighthood or valor by selecting 
a story, or stories, of the heroic acts of particular persons 
within the possible knowledge of the child, as for instance, the 
fireman, the policeman, the soldier, or the sailor. The hero 
would have a name, the incident would occur in a particular 
place, and the rescued would be, perhaps, a little girl named 
‘¢ Elizabeth.” They would idealize the virtue found in the 
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individual familiar to everyday life rather than in the far off 
mystical somebody who lived some time, somewhere. It is 
simply the choice between ‘‘ raising a mortal to the skies, or 
bringing an angel down.” 

The third point of difference lies in the use of the kindergar- 
ten materials, called by the initiated—Gifts and Occupations. 
Froebel believed that the individual could not realize his three- 
fold inheritance as a child of Nature, Man, and God, without a 
knowledge of the more formal aspects of nature as they are 
embodied in form, size, number, direction, and position. In 
order that the individual might begin the conquest of nature, 
he planned a series of objects known as Gifts. This series of 
gifts logically related represents a complete analysis of form 
from the sphere through the various solid forms of three dimen- 
sions in ball, cube, and cylinder, also divided cubes in the 
building blocks; surface forms of two dimensions in circular, 
square and triangular tablets; forms of only one dimension in 
sticks and rings of varying length and size, down to the final 
analysis in the point represented by the seed. A correspond- 
ing synthesis is represented by the occupations, beginning with 
the point in perforating, followed by lines curved and straight 
in sewing and linear drawing, surfaces in paper folding, and 
weaving; skeleton outlines in peas and sticks, also cardboard 
modeling, which brings us tothe solid again in clay modeling, 
and thus completes the ‘‘ Alphabet of Form.” * 

The conservatives believe in the use of this material by 
means of what they term “restricted play.” ‘* Not so much to 
illustrate the real or vicarious experiences of life as to acquaint 
the mind with general properties of matter” (Miss Harrison). 
Miss Mills voices the thought of the radicals when she says: 
‘**The formal use of the gifts violates the order of mental devel- 
opment in that it forces abstract, logical forms of thought upon 
the child at an age when the mental life is developed by means 
of apperceptive activities. The development of logical power 


* For elucidation of the gifts see ‘‘ Pedagogics of the Kindergarten,” Froebel ; 
Kindergarten Guide, by Madame Kraus Boelte; Kindergarten Building Gifts, 
by Elizabeth Harrison; The Kindergarten Gifts, by Harriette M. Mills; 
Teachers’ College Record, November, 1904. 
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is not a need of childhood, and the affirmation that the child 
feels the sequence of the gifts is open to gravest question.” 

The question of method is involved as well as subject matter. 
With the conservatives, the material is primarily an end in it- 
self; with the progressives it is a means to anend. The mate- 
rials are used for the expression of thought resulting in simple 
picture making or story telling with blocks, sticks, scissors, 
paper, or crayons. The conservatives use this ‘*‘ Alphabet of 
Form” very much as the old school might the alphabet of 
letters when the child was taught his A, B, C’s, as preliminary 
to learning to spell or read. The progressives use the gifts 
and occupations after the fashion of the present method of 
teaching reading. They believe in the sentence method, or 
unitary experience, teaching the wholes first, then the relation 
of parts. The child makes something which, to him, repre- 
sents an object selected out of his enviroment, or suggested to 
his mind through song or story, then follows the analysis in 
the ** how” and ‘*‘why,” which incidentally reveals the struc- 
ture to be made up of lines (curved or straight), blocks (ob- 
long or cubical), surfaces (triangular or square), etc. With 
five year old children they believe in placing the ‘‘ emphasis 
on the function rather than on the structure or form of things.” 
The new school introduced the use of the larger materials, and 
places little emphasis upon the finer work which taxes the 
nerves of the child. 

It is evident Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens of New York City, does not regard this alphabet of 
form either as sacred or inviolate, for she says .in a recently 
published ‘‘ Kindergarten Creed,” ‘‘I believe that the best 
materials for play in the kindergarten are indicated by Froebel,” 
and ‘‘that the most important of these are balls, building 
blocks, sand, clay, paper, crayon or brush, and scissors.” She 
also says, ‘*I believe that constructive play with these or other 
plastic materials should follow naturally a few simple indus- 
tries, and that such play should develop gradually into work.” 
This latter statement especially voices the sentiment of the pro- 
gressives concerning the development of work out of play. 
The conservatives regard even the mere mention of work to the 
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child ‘‘as premature to this stage of development.” And yet, 
judging from the exhibitions of children’s work done in the 
kindergartens of these two extreme schools, one sees mani- 
fested in the progressive schools a more natural expression. of 
the play spirit of the child in the crude objects made by him 
expressive of his immediate environment and childish interests, 
rather than in the more formal ‘‘ schools” of folding, weaving, 
sewing, or drawing, as is shown by children taught by the 
conservative kindergartners. 

A few words in conclusion. What is to determine which of 
these two extreme views is right? It would seem that the child 
himself ought to be the unit of measure. President Butler, of 
Columbia University, says: ‘* That which is intrinsically best in 
any particular stage of development is the best preparation for 
that which is to follow,” and Froebel says that ‘‘the child 
(boy or man) should know no other endeavor but to be at every 
stage of development wholly what this age calls for.” Which 
of the two schools more nearly interpret Froebel’s ideals ex- 
pressed in the Education of Man, where he says with prophetic 
vision: ‘*The destiny of all things is to unfold the divine 
essence, and thus manifest God. The destiny of man as a 
rational being is to become conscious of the divine essence and 
to reveal it in his life with self-determination and freedom. . . . 
To recognize the workings of this universal divine principle 
in nature and humanity is Science. To discern its bearings 
upon the development of rational beings is the Science of Edu- 
cation. To apply it practically to all kinds of individuals in 
all stages of development is the Art of Education. ‘To lead the 
pupil to its conscious revelation is the goal of Education.” 

The kindergarten as an institution is still very young, having 
scarcely passed out of its infancy. It may be that these war- 
rings within are nothing more than growing pains, and may 
prove to be but the dawn of those symptoms attendant upon 
adolescence. The criticism and contention is doubtless the 
crucial test through which all new movements must pass. We 
see good in it; already kindergartners everywhere are seriously 
and thoughtfully casting about for good reasons for the faith 
that is within them. The school, too, is having its turn at 
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persecution for the ‘‘ fads and frills” introduced alongside of 
the three R’s, for which the kindergarten is more or less 
responsible. It behooves all concerned to take heed to the 
injunction of the apostle Paul, ‘‘ Prove all things; hold fast to 
that which is good,” at the same time to keep in mind the fact 
that all life is in flux, and that premature crystallization of 
thought into system is menacing to the life of the spirit. 
After all is said and proved, it may be discovered that con- 
servatives and progressives are but looking at opposite sides 
of the same truths. No revelation of truth, however great, is 
final. Not until kindergartners delve deep enough to establish 
themselves upon principles—not merely Froebelian, but prin- 
ciples that have been proved to be in harmony with all growth 
and development—will these differences of method and pro- 
cedure be seen in their proper proportion and relation to the 
whole problem, not of the kindergarten only, but of all 
Education. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching Modern 
Languages 


(As Applied In the Schools of France) 
WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL, NEW YORK STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, ALBANY, N. Y. 










HE reform of the methods of teaching modern lan- 
guages in the /ycées (secondary schools) of France, 
- | has taken definite shape in the adoption of the so- 
| called ‘* méthode directe.” The purely indirect 
SF, method, which regards a foreign language as a 
pe a distinctly foreign world to be studied, approaches 
Bs i it and treats it objectively, we may say superfi- 
cially, entering from without into but a limited 
possession of it, and its success is more or less uncertain. Di- 
rectly opposed to this method is the purely direct method which 
proceeds as far as possible subjectively, starting from the center 
rather than from the boundary of the domain of the new lan- 
guage; it creates at once its own environment and horizon, 
which it enlarges constantly, so that from the first, and with 
increasing ability, it gains an effective possession of it. 

If the study of modern languages had for its special object 
merely a certain culture of the mind, they would evidently be 
better adapted to the first or indirect method, the method of 
translation, which constantly compares the foreign language 
with the mother tongue. But in the words of the French min- 
ister of public instruction: ‘‘ The modern languages should not 
be taught as dead languages. We are not to make of them an 
instrument of literary culture or of intellectual gymnastics. We 
are rather to employ the method which will give the pupil the 
most rapidly and the most surely an effective possession of these 
languages.” This method is the direct method; and making 
use of the same natural methods by which the pupils learn the 
mother tongue, it gives little attention in the beginning to syn- 
tax, and still less to philology. It consists rather of oral exer- 
cises, of conversation, recitation, reading, explanation of 
authors, exercises of criticism, all of which aim to put at the 
pupil’s disposition a broad vocabulary, to accustom him to the 
pronunciation, and to enable him rapidly to construct sentences. 
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Instead of studying the foreign language by constant compari- 
son with the mother tongue, it tends to suppress as much as 
possible this medium and to put the pupils directly in the pres- 
ence of the sounds, words and sentences of the foreign language. 
The method of translation has long been the fundamental exer- 
cise in the study of modern languages, not because the teachers 
have blindly followed the methods of teaching the dead lan- 
guages, but because the translation is the most rapid means of 
acquiring what we may describe as an intellectual rather than 
a practical knowledge of them, and because the time, an element 
indispensable to the acquisition of the latter, has been limited. 
But the method of translation by appealing to the intelligence, 
and forcing a use of the reason and of the reflection, fails ut- 
terly to accomplish that development without which a real and 
effective possession of a language is impossible; namely, the 
developing of the spirit of imitation or an ¢msiénct of the lan- 
guage. In other words the translation must cease to be an end 
in itself; while its use is not entirely to be suppressed, the pupil 
is led to understand the text directly by the conversation, and 
by questions the teacher learns directly if the pupil has 
understood. 

But to make possible this substitution of conversation or of 
dialogue for the translation of the old method, it is necessary 
that the pupil should possess a certain speaking knowledge of 
the language. It is evident, therefore, that from the beginning 
the foreign language must be presented to the pupil in the form 
of spoken language. Following the direct method it should be 
taught with attention first of all to the pronunciation, the medium 
of the teaching being, not the book, but the ear. The pupil 
will reproduce, not groups of letters, which he sees in a printed 
form in his book and which he will inevitably try to pronounce 
after the manner of the letters in his mother tongue, but words 
and sentences pronounced by the teacher, and which at first, at 
least, he will not be able to see in printed or written form. In 
thus training him to speak, the teacher will aim to develop in 
him the ability to grasp accurately the sounds pronounced, and 
to reproduce them himself correctly and without effort ; and the 
habits of comprehending the sense of the words and sentences 
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thus pronounced, and of expressing his thought directly in the 
foreign language without the aid or necessity of translation. 

The means of putting into operation this oral method is the 
use of objects, teaching by the aspect of things, creating in the 
minds of the pupils associations as vivid and as rapid as possi- 
ble between the ideas that the objects suggest and the corre- 
sponding words in the foreign language. Real or imagined 
objects, drawings, pictures, movements, gestures, etc., may be 
made to serve this end. Great opportunity is here offered to 
the liberty, initiative and invention of the teacher, which after 
all are necessary to give life and worth to any teaching. 

The teaching of the grammar is doubtless not less important 
than that of the pronunciation. But to know the grammar is 
not to be able to recite a long list of rules,—it is rather to give 
the words their proper form and position in the sentence; and 
this instruction begins at the same time with the oral lessons. 
It forms in itself an excellent exercise in the use of the lan- 
guage, and contributes much to give the pupils facility and 
accuracy in the expression of their thoughts. Furthermore, to 
the first oral lessons will succeed naturally the first readings 
and the first written exercises; and these will furnish at the 
same time simple notions of grammar; but at all times, even 
after the more systematic teaching of grammar has begun, the 
exercises should be made simple and practical. These exer- 
cises will include, besides the important one of dictation, words 
to be put in the plural, adjectives to be put in the comparative 
form, verbs of which the tense is to be changed, sentences to 
be completed by words known or indicated at the beginning of 
the exercise, etc. Other exercises, which develop more espe- 
cially the vocabulary, will consist in giving the definitions of 
words and in describing objects. The vocabulary starting with 
words the most concrete will extend itself little by little to the 
common expressions of the arts, sciences and literature. By 
gradation of difficulty the pupil will arrive naturally and surely 
at the stage when he can produce a recitation or a reading 
made by a teacher the preceding day. 

Throughout all succeeding classes, it is necessary to continue 
the oral exercises with as much faithfulness as the written work. 
They must be varied as to subject, and may include the foreign 
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country, the great deeds and the life of the people who inhabit 
it, some of the masterpieces of their literature, etc. They must 
constantly be adapted to the age of the pupils, to their degree 
of maturity and to their other studies. In short, the method 
should follow step by step the development of the pupils’ minds. 
Of course the teacher is at all times held to the exclusive use , 
of the foreign language; he must not allow himself or the 
pupils to use the mother tongue, except in the rare cases when 
it is indispensable for explanation. 

For the better application of this method of teaching modern 
languages, the devices and materials that are urged to be placed 
in the hands of the pupils are many. Not all schools have yet 
provided them in their entirety, but their utility is the sure 
guarantee of their eventual general adoption. There should 
be an abundant supply of pictures and collections of objects for 
the beginners; it is also desirable to have a circulating school 
library, well supplied with newspapers, magazines, photo- 
graphs, maps, and interesting books printed in the foreign 
language; the walls of the schoolroom may be decorated with 
inscriptions in the language studied, with the map of the 
country, views of the principal cities, portraits of the illustrious 
men, and even artistic posters. In each school there can also 
be, as is already the case in many schools of France, an 
English, German, Spanish or other club, whose value in the 
acquisition of the foreign language is obvious; and finally, as 
has been successfully tried in the city of Caen, it is suggested 
that young foreigners be admitted as assistants to direct the 
play or recreation of the pupils, and to furnish numerous oppor- 
tunities for the pupils to have practice in real conversation. 

Such is the direct method of teaching modern languages as 
adopted in France, and of which the application is now being 
made in all parts of the country. The literary culture so 
essential in the old methods has not lost all its importance, but 
it is subordinated to the practical knowledge of the language. 
The invariable aim is to accustom the pupil to make use of the 
foreign language without having recourse to his own, to express 
his thoughts directly, without formulating them first in the 
mother tongue, and to understand a foreign text without being 
obliged to translate it. 
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Editorial 


AR-REACHING in their influence and altogether wholesome 

are the various educational conferences held in recent years 

through certain of the Southern States. Headed by Mr. Robert C. 

Ogden, of New York, there is at once a guarantee of good sense and 
sympathetic interest in their deliberations. 

One such meeting was held early in May of this year in Lexington, 
Ky., at which were present a half dozen metropolitan journalists, emi- 
nent lawyers, ministers, and statesmen of national reputation, public 
school and college men from more than"a dozen states, merchants, 
bankers, federal and state officials, and fphilanthropists. Fourteen 
Southern States were represented by their respective superintendents of 
education. 

The aim of this conference, as of others {that have been held, as 
officially set forth ‘* is not to bestow gifts upon any educational institu- 
tion, neither to solicit money for the cause; simply to get the great 
body of the people interested in the better education of their own chil- 
dren, in order that the sum of crime in the land may be lessened, and 
the sum of happiness may be increased.” It works upon the convic- 
tion that ‘* the greatest good that can be accomplished by an educa- 
tional organization is to arouse the public interest and enthusiasm,” and 
give intelligent direction to their exercise. There was, at Lexington, 
a recounting of what has already been accomplished in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia ; the workZof local improvement leagues 
in various states south; the result of compulsory school attendance 
legislation; the conditions and success attending movements for in- 
creased local taxation, consolidation of schools, libraries, longer terms, 
trained teachers, and community interest. 

Such gatherings, whether South or North, cannot fail of merited good 
results, both to the schools and the people. 


HE retirement of Dr. William T. Harris from his position, long 

and honorably held as the Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, is to be regretted from whatever consideration. For a 
generation Dr. Harris has been recognized as, not only officially but 
personally and by right, first in our profession. He is characteristic- 
ally a leader. Quiet and non-aggressive, he has yet impressed his 
philosophy and his practice upon schools and educational doctrine as 
has no other writer or teacher in this country. Both men and women, 
in all grades of schools, from the kindergarten to the university, have 
felt and profited by his influence. He was a pioneer in public school 
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work and has seen the poorly organized efforts at establishing school 
systems half a century ago grow into something like unity and intelli- 
gent practice. He has been a part of every earnest movement for their 
bettering. Clear in his vision, far-seeing as to its ends and motives, 
philosophical in considering educational problems, looking always for 
large and abiding results, his has always been a steadying influence, 
corrective of whims and extravagances, and always constructive. His 
school reports and the records of his long service in St. Louis, like 
those of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, are classic to-day among all 
school records. They are Platonic in their breadth of view, and Aris- 
totelian in attention to details. There are few school documents to-day 
that better repay careful and critical study. 

But it is as a Commissioner of Education for the United States that 
Dr. Harris will be best known by the present and rising generation. 
Appointed to the position, September, 1889, he served nearly seven- 
teen years; one year longer than Dr. Eaton, the two terms covering 
thirty-three years of the thirty-nine years since the first Commissioner, 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, was appointed. Mr. Dawson’s term was for 
three years from 1886 to 1889, when Dr. Harris succeeded to the posi- 
tion he has so honorably filled. 

Much has been accomplished during these years, while much yet 
remains to be done to perfect and rationalize and make available for 
use the statistical tables. Information has been gathered from certain 
new facts, notably school administration and age attendance; impor- 
tant recommendations re-enforced by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, have effected uniformity in school reports and important data ; 
and the hand of the Commissioner has been made to appear in suc- 
cessive critical studies and interpretations of the figures, of which Dr. 
Harris is such a master. His comparison a few years ago of the rela- 
tion between the amounts expended for education and the length of the 
school period, in different (typical) states, and the increase in wealth 
and the earning power of labor in those states, was a striking and con- 
vincing argument for better and more education. While the Depart- 
ment has no authority to require reports from school officials, and 
while the tables are often incomplete both for entire systems, at times, 
and for particular facts, the tables have grown in fulness and accu- 
racy, and are the object of unstinted praise by foreign school officials, 
and of increasing confidence among American educators. 


* * * 


But more important than the statistical tables, because more inspir- 
ing and suggestive, are the published accounts of education at home 
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and abroad. These are very full, made often by specially appointed 
experts, and covering the entire field of civilized effort. The records 
of the nations have been searched for expertness of practice and results 
in every form of schooling. The consular reports have been digested ; 
foreign educational news has been condensed and discussed; a section 
devoted to a comparative study of popular education among civilized 
nations has been maintained; a series of historical notes on the rise 
and development of the American school has been carried through sev- 
eral years; and a constant effort kept up to converge the knowledge 
gained upon American school problems. The studies in special edu- 
cation—agriculture, the professions, technology, schools for defectives 
and the wayward, the neglected, for employed adults—have accom- 
plished more than the layman and the occasional student of such ques- 
tions is likely to appreciate. The horizon of vision and interest has 
been greatly extended for all who are interested in aggressive educa- 
tion. 

The numerous special reports upon child study, and primary and 
secondary education; upon college life and the efficiency of college 
training; upon commercial and industrial education, both in our own 
country and among other nations, have been given with a wealth of 
material and of suggestion to American educators that make them in- 
valuable. These will be of significance for many years to come. 

Mention should be made too, to Dr. Harris’s service in effectively 
constructing and presenting the several special reports of the National 
Council of Education, on elementary, secondary, rural, and higher 
schools, and his masterly discussion of them before national and local 
organizations, and in the annual reports of the office. 

Altogether, in the passing of Dr. Harris from official life the schools 
have lost a most capable leader and wise administrator; and one can 
only hope that it is to be compensated for by many years yet of wise 
counsel, and a series of treatises—monographs and books that shall 
save to the public his larger philosophy and his mature teachings which 
his busy official life has barred him from publishing. 

The Commissioner’s Report for 1904 gives figures for some interest- 
ing conclusions concerning secondary and higher education in the 
United States. In the decade from 1894 to 1904, while the population 
increased about 18 per cent, and the elementary school enrollment 23 
per cent (which is encouraging), the gain in college and university 
attendance was 53 per cent, and in high school more than 100 per 
cent. In universities, colleges and technical schools the number of 
women students increased from 18,000 to more than 32,000 in the same 
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period, a gain of 77 per cent. Moreover, the increase in secondary 
school attendance (including preparatory departments attached to col- 
leges) has been altogether in those maintained at public expense, the 
private schools of this class showing, except in the north central divi- 
sion of states, a decrease. 

Whatever be the point of view, the consideration of these figures is 
encouraging. All forms of higher education are gaining more rapidly 
than is the population. The rapid growth in secondary school attend- 
ance promises an increasing patronage of the colleges in the next 
decade. The increased attendance upon college courses by women is 
one of the marked educational features of recent years, and is most 
gratifying. The recognition of public responsibility in supporting 
secondary education represents a healthy public sentiment, and stands 
for confidence in secular free instruction. The situation for higher 
education is altogether encouraging. 


JE regret to chronicle the departure from the earthly life of a 
woman who was at heart a true educator and who had a pecu- 
liar faculty for calling out and stimulating in others an enthusiasm for 
high thought and earnest endeavor—Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, well 
known, through her writings, to the regular readers of this magazine. 
Miss Gould died in Boston, July 28, after an illness of about a year. 
She was the writer of many poems of rare merit, as will be apparent to 
any who look over the complete index to the volumes of EDUCATION. 
She was also the author of the two interesting books published by the 
publishers of this magazine, Yohn Adams and Daniel Webster as 
Schoolmasters and Ezekiel Cheever, Schoolmaster. She was a pio- 
neer of ‘* Current Events” or ** Topics ” classes in Eastern Massachu- 
setts ; was prominent in the Woman’s Club movement and was much 
sought after as a lecturer and as contributor of suitable poems to fit 
various occasions. She was an ardent admirer and sympathetic stu- 
dent of Walt Whitman. She gathered many personal literary letters, 
autograph volumes and other treasures, and these were to the end of 
her life a source of great pleasure to her and to the large circle of 
friends who were privileged to view them. Her career is a noble 
illustration of the usefulness and value of an earnest, though humble, 
literary life. 


HE ability to confess one’s self in the wrong, when such is the 

A case, is as valuable as it is a rare qualification for the teacher’s 
office. The strong desire to uphold one’s dignity, the fear that admis- 
sion of error will destroy confidence and undermine authority, the not 
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unnatural pride in being or seeming to one’s pupils infallible, often 
leads to absurd and puerile efforts to cover up blunders on the part of 
an otherwise sensible and excellent teacher. Such efforts are nearly 
always futile. The mind of youth is peculiarly clear-visioned. The 
popular judgment of a school in regard to school matters, and espe- 
cially of the character and conduct of the teachers, is usually remark- 
ably just and accurate. Asin the world at large, a manly acknowl- 
edgment of a fault, accompanied by the avowal of a determination to 
correct it in the future, is always a wiser and safer course than the way 
of denial, prevarication or concealment. A hearty “I was wrong, 
boys, I see my mistake and will try to avoid such errors hereafter,” 
will command the respect of a class of high school boys and win their 
love where a weak assumption of dignity and superiority would de- 
grade and repel. Confidence in the genuineness and sincerity of his 
teacher is the absolutely necessary prerequisite to the pupil’s educa- 
tional welfare. Let us be on our guard against violating this or mak- 
ing it impossible by any false pride or petty conceit in the class room. 











Foreign Notes 


The increasing strength in the international movement has been in- 
dicated during the summer by important events both in political and 
educational circles. Chief among the former are the interparliament- 
ary union held in London and the gathering of delegates from the 
republics of North and South America at Rio Janeiro. As official 
representatives of their respective countries the members of the latter 
conference were in a position to bring about binding agreements; the 
proceedings of the London assembly were purely academic. 

In educational circles the most interesting of the events here referred 
to was the visit at Whitsuntide of eminent university professors of 
France to England, as guests of the University of London and the 
Modern Languages Association. The visit was marked by brilliant 
social functions, including a reception by the King at Windsor. 

Several international congresses are announced for the early fall, 
among them the second International Congress on Hygiene and Sani- 
tation of the House, to be held in Geneva, Septembr 4 to 10, 
and a series of Congresses on Education to be held in connection 
with the Milan Exposition which marks the opening of the Simplon 
Pass. Among these may be noted in particular the second ‘ In- 
ternational Congress on Education in the Family,” appointed for 
September 2 to 5. The first congress on this subject held at Liége 
last summer was marked by great enthusiasm and led to the forma- 
tion of a permanent international commission to promote interest in 
the care and training of the young by agencies auxiliary to or apart 
from the school. 

These international gatherings have an influence far beyond the 
specialties to which they relate. They are among the most potent 
forces working for harmonious relations between nations and for the 
diffusion of common ideals. 

The summer has been marked also by legislative measures of uni- 
versal interest. in the English House of Commons the Education Bill 
has passed by a large majority, the main provisions as outlined in 
Epucattion for April being carried without important amendments. 
The bill reached the House of Lords before the August intermission 
and will receive their earliest attention in the fall session. 

The Elementary Schools Bill under discussion in the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies, like the English bill, deals with the problem 
of religious instruction, but with the prospect of a very different solu- 
tion. Great interest attaches to the ultimate outcome of the two 
measures, which in any event are sure to avoid the extreme seculariza- 
tion of schools that has been accomplished in France. 
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France has presented to the world the noble spectacle of a nation 
reversing its own action in the name of justice. The restoration of 
Captain Dreyfus to his command and the honors heaped upon him 
give dramatic emphasis to one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of a chivalrous people. The event has its educational bear- 
ings; for the conspiracy against Dreyfus was part of an insidious 
attack upon the integrity of the republic itself and its true nature was 
first disclosed by the ‘‘ intellectuals.” That brave band of which Zola 
was foremost numbered many distinguished university professors and 
officers of education. Among the latter was M. Ferdinand Buisson, 
who later led the movement which has resulted in the complete separa- 
tion of church and school in France. This policy was emphatically 
endorsed by the late election. 

In view of the entire absence of religious exercises and the religious 
sentiment in French elementary schools, there is an evident desire on 
the part of the administration to strengthen the teaching of ‘*La 
Morale” by a basis of ethical principles within the comprehension of 
children. At present this subject, on which French programs place 
great stress, carries only an appeal to transient feelings, leaving the 
conscience dormant. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Among recent works of interest to educators may be mentioned a 
most valuable and suggestive report on children under five years of age 
in elementary schools, prepared by women inspectors and published by 
the English Board of Education. As a result of the representations 
of these experienced officials, the proposition to withhold government 
grants for school children under five years of age was dropped. 

The work on the ** Physiology and Psychology of Attention” by 
Jean Paul Nayrac, which received the Saintour prize from the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, has been recently published 
by Felix Alcan, Paris, and has the honor of a preface by M. Ribot. 
The scope of the work as indicated in the introductory chapter is 
fully realized. Together with a critical review of what others have 
accomplished by their investigations of attention, the author presents 
his own theory of the nature, z. ¢. ‘* the origin and mechanism,” of 
this mental quality. The work is thus a treasury of information as to 
researches carried on in scattered centres and the theories to which 
they have led, and a new interpretation or an advance upon previous 
interpretations of the phenomenon itself. Its value is enhanced by a 
bibliography covering practically the whole history of the application 
of the methods of positive psychology to this subtlest of mental attri- 
butes, from the work of Ferrier in 1886 to the present year. A. T. s. 














Book Notices 


A Book of Advertising Tests. This anonymous volume makes a good 
many positive assertions on a subject about which opinions differ. As though 
conscious that many of the statements made would not be likely to be believed, 
there is a liberal use of underscoring on every page throughout the volume. 
The effort is made to drive the doctrines of the book down people’s throats 
whether they will or no. In spite of this atmosphere of ‘‘ we know it all and 
you are a fool if you do not agree with us,” there are some excellent points 
made in the book, and it would be well for every person who has goods to 
advertise to read and ponder the chapters, taking everything ‘‘ with a grain 
of salt.” Lord & Thomas, Publishers, Chicago and New York. 


A Manual of American Literature. By James B. Smiley, AM. The 
author’s object in preparing this manual has been to open the way to a study 
of the masterpieces of American literature. The book is in fact a condensed 
history of American literature. The treatment is biographical rather than 
critical. The great names are included. and the main facts of their personality 
and life work noted. The book is of convenient size, and will be handy for 
reference as well as for study. The American Book Company. 


Elements of Political Science. By Stephen Leacock, B.A., Ph.D. This 
is a thorough-going work upon the subject of political science. It opens with 
a careful definition, passing on to the relation of this to other sciences. The 
meaning and essential attributes of the state, the distinction between state, 
society, government and nation; a description of the ideal.state; the origin of 
the state; its sovereignty; the relation of the states to one another; the form 
of the state and the liberty of the individual are considered in separate chapters. 
Part II takes up the structure of the government, describes the legislature, the 
executive, the judiciary, the electorate, the Federal, Colonial, local and party 
government. Part III defines the province of government, with a chapter on 
individualism, socialism and the modern state. The book is scholarly and 
critical, and will form an excellent text-book for classes in political science. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.75. 


School History of the United States. By Henry William Elson. Pro- 
fessor Elson is well known as a writer of history, his larger work, The History 
of the United States, being one of the best of its kind. We are somewhat sur- 
prised by the statement in the opening sentence of his preface to the effect that 
in no other civilized country are the intelligent classes so unfamiliar with their 
own history as in ourcountry. He finds the explanation of this fact largely in 
the school histories that have been used in the past, which have been dry and 
insipid, so that they have repelled rather than attracted the student. Admitting 
that this is a defect which it is difficult to overcome, he nevertheless makes the 
attempt in this volume to make the book interesting as well as instructive to 
the pupil, and so to cultivate in him a love for the study. We think his efforts 
have been crowned with a good deal of success. The publishers have co- 
operated with him in producing an attractive book, richly illustrated and well 
printed and bound. We can hardly expect that a better book for the teaching 
of United States history in the grammar grades will be issued for a long time. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, go cents. 
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Days and Deeds. Compiled by Burton E. and Elizabeth B. Stephenson. 
Grade teachers will instantly welcome this attractive volume. It furnishes a 
careful collection of readings and recitations bearing on the important days 
and events of American history. Every teacher knows how difficult it is to 
find really good selections for ‘‘ The Days We Celebrate.” To be ‘‘ good,” the 
selection must be brief, pointed, interesting, instructive, appropriate, and ex- 
pressed in pure English. The compilers of this volume have done a real ser- 
vice by searching far and wide for the best selections on New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thenksgiving Day, Christmas, Arbor Day, Bunker Hill Day, Flag Day, etc, 
There are also poems in regard to great Americans, such as Longfellow, 


Beecher, Brooks, Emerson, Lincoln, Whittier, and so on, and poems on spring, 


summer, autumn and winter, together with a few ‘‘ poems every child should 
know.” The book is certain to have a wide sale. It is a book with a mission. 
The Baker & Taylor Company, 33 Union Square, New York, N. Y. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


In the Days of Scott, by Tudor Jenks, and In the Days of [lilton, by the 
same author, are two excellent little books in a series called Lives of Great 
Writers. They give a readable sketch of each of the authors named, and will 
be helpful for supplementary reading or for careful study by those who are 
engaged in work on English in our schools. A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.00 
net each. 


Old Tales From Rome. By Alice Zimmern. The title describes the pur- 
port of the book, which furnishes to students of the classics interesting accounts 
of some of the historical and mythical personages mentioned in the Latin 
usually studied for college entrance examinations; substantially bound, with 
decorated cover and many illustrations. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, by James Russell Lowell, edited with notes and 
introduction by H.G. Paul, A.M., with editorial supervision by Edward Everett 
Hale, Ph.D. This volume belongs to the Standard Literature Series, and is 
Vol. No. 63. This is a well-known series of the English classics for school use. 
Published by the University Publishing Company. 


The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer. Text by Mary C. Judd; pictures by 
Montrose J. Moses. Many young people are interested in the quaint little 
people known as the Brownies. They appeal to the imagination of the child. 
This primer carries them through various adventures, and their antics will be 
sure to engage the attention of the young student, who will meanwhile be learn- 
ing to read. The book is daintily gotten up, with numerous illustrations on 
every page. The Century Company. 


Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago. By Gertrude L. Stone, and M. 
Grace Fickett. This is an interesting little study of the life of a former century, 
especially the conditions of child life. It is well for our young people to know 
what their ancestors had to do to prepare the land and the general material 
conditions of life for the future of a great nation like ourown. The progress 
of discovery and science, and the improvement of conditions are suggestively 
sketched in these pages. The book will make excellent supplementary reading 
for the lower grades in our grammar schools. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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The Biology of the Frog. By Samuel J. Holmes, Ph.D. This is a com- 
prehensive study of one of the universally interesting members of the animal 
creation. From earliest boyhood to latest old age people are interested in the 
frogs. These curious Batrachians force themselves upon the attention of 
humanity by their vociferations, their curious habits, and their remarkable 
transformations. The present volume is an excellent illustration of the com- 
plete mastery of a special line of nature-study by the human mind. Everything 
that can be known about the frogs seems to have been discovered and written 
down in the 370 pages of this volume. Its thoroughness impresses the reader 
with a sense of absolute satisfaction. It is a book of great value to the student 
of natural science. It is equally interesting to the ordinary reader, and the style 
and spirit of the author is educative. It will inspire others to thorough work 
in natural history. There are numerous illustrations, and a complete index of 
authors and another of subjects. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.60. 


English Studies in Interpretation and Composition. By M.S. Woodley 
and O. I. Woodley. This book is intended for high schools. It gives a series 
of lessons in the reading and study of literature, divided into sections for first 
year, second year and third year work. The student who follows the guidance 
of the authors, either alone or with the help of a teacher, will get a thorough 
drill in the use of language, and a theoretical knowledge which will enable him 
to remain through life a student and a user of elegant English. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 90 cents. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 

This is a new edition of one of the books of the well-known series published by 
the Vir Publishing Company. The books of this series furnish information on i 
sex questions in a pure and helpful way, The best physicians and doctors are 
practically a unit in regard to the wisdom of instructing young people on the 
main facts of this important subject. The popularity of the books of this series 
is shown by the fact that more than a million copies in English have already 
been sold. The publishers claim that there are daily two thousand new readers. 
Tne books have been translated into six languages in Asia, and as many more 
in Europe. Dr. Stall, the projector and editor of the series, and the author of 
several of the books, has made this his life work. He is a public benefactor— 
a man with a mission as distinct and valuable to humanity as that of Columbus, 
Washington, or any other great servant of the human race. The Vir Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 


The Essentials of United States History. By William A. Mowry and 
Blanche S. Mowry. This is an entirely new book upon the history of the United 
States. It is written in a narrative style, which counts strongly for interest. 
The anecdotes related of the actors in the great drama give a vivid impression 
of the reality of the historic events and figures. The whole period of our 
country’s history is considered. A sufficient knowledge is given of the develop- 
ment of our forms of government, without enlarging upon this so far as to make 
the volume dry and uninteresting. On almost every page there are attractive 
illustrations which convey to the eye the message of the text. Colored maps 
enable the pupil to see for himself the localities in which the events happened, 
and to mark the growth of the territory of the United States. The authors 
have a faculty for seizing upon the salient characteristics of the noted persons 
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connected with our national development, and by reproducing these personalities 
upon the printed page, the pupil is made to feel acquainted with not only the 
great leaders like Washington and Lincoln, but with others, such as Wolfe, 
James Otis, Colonel William Prescott, General Israel Putnam and many others. 
The book is handsomely made, with illuminated and excellent type and paper. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Introductory price, 90 cents. 


First Steps in Mental Growth. By David R. Major, Ph.D. This book is 
a series of studies in the psychology of infancy. The aim is to present data 
from actual observation and experiment bearing upon certain aspects of the 
infant mind which seem to be fundamental to later mental development. It is 
a thorough-going specialized study in a comparatively new branch of science, 
and is therefore an original contribution to human knowledge. Studies of this 
kind are destined to become more and more common, and each will add some- 
thing which will help us at last to thoroughly comprehend the human mind. 
All students of psychology and of education will be interested in Professor 
Major’s work, and will find suggestion and food for thought that will stimulate 
other observations and discoveries along the same line. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 


A Country Reader: Book I. By H. B. M. Buchanan, A.B., and Arnold 
V. Stubenrauch. This volume is devoted entirely to farm animals. It will be 
followed by Vol. II, which will deal with soil and crops. It is an American 
edition of an English book, and is intended for the older children of both rural 
and city schools. It describes the horse, the donkey, the mule, cow, sheep, 
goat, pig, poultry, dog and cat. The language is carefully chosen with a view 
to good English. The things that every boy and girl should know about all 
these animals,.their history, purposes and treatment are given, The idea is 
an excellent one, and is well carried out. The Macmillan Company. 


Occupations for Little Fingers. By Elizabeth Sage and Anna M. Cooley, 
with an introductory note by Mary Schenck Woolman. This beautifully printed 
and illustrated little book is a manual for grade teachers, mothers and settle- 
ment workers. An admirable couplet in the preface happily states the intent 
of the book as follows: ‘* Every task, however simple, sets the soul that does it 
free.” This is an age of manual training. Te natural time to begin such 
training is with the beginning of the child's education. In simplest fashion 
these pages set forth materials to be used, uses that can be made of cord and 
string, suggestions for the use of raffia, instructions in coarse sewing, paper 
cutting and folding, clay modelling, weaving, bead work, how to furnish a doll’s 
house, simple home upholstering, crotcheting and knitting, special work for 
boys, and howto use nature’s material. There are illustrations on almost every 
page, many of them being full page illustrations. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Caesar: Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars, with an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D. The novice in Latin 
always reads Cesar’s Gallic War or selections therefrom. The custom is to 
limit the study to the first four books or even less. Some of the most interest- | 
ing parts of Czsar’s writings are thus unknown to the average student of Latin. 
The editor of this volume says that the description of Britain and the Britons 
in the fifth book of the Gallic War, a comparison of the Gauls and the Germans 
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in the sixth book are both interesting and instructive, being the earliest sources 
of information in regard to these peoples. The history of the Civil War is of 
great importance from a historic point of view, and many passages are of 
interest. It would often be the case that teachers would use extracts from 
these writings of Cesar if they were conveniently available without additional 
expense. The effort to render this possible is successfully made in the present 
volume. These who prefer to follow the old way of confining their attention 
to the first few books of the Gallic War will have the usual material attractively 
presented in this book. Those who prefer to extend the study further, or to 
substitute some of the interesting passages not usually studied for some parts 
of the first four books of the Gallic War, will find here the texts with full and 
illuminating notes. An excellent vocabulary is included in the volume which 
makes a complete outfit for the student who is ready to begin reading Latin. 
The American Book Company. 


Butterflies and Bees. By Margaret W. Morley. In 267 pages, fully illus- 
trated, this attractive little book tells the young people what butterflies, bees 
and other insects do and how they do it. The latest information obtained by 
experts is skillfully incorporated into the texts, and the young student acquires 
scientific methods, while he pursues from pure interest in the story the nature 
study suggested by the author. The book is admirably adapted to children of 
eight to eleven years of age. List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 70 cents. 
Ginn & Co. 


The Government of the United States. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D, L.L.D 
The main purpose of this book is to give a sketch of the origin and general 
methods of the government of the United States. It includes the history of the 
federal government, also of state, territorial and local governments. The book 
is well divided into numbered sections, each a more or less distinct subject. 
There are helpful references to sources of information under each paragraph. 
The book belongs to a series of ‘‘ Twentieth Century Text-books of History.” 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Composition-Rhetoric. By Stratton D. Brooks and Marietta Hubbard. 
The comprehensive aim of the authors is expressed in the following opening 
paragraph of the preface: ‘‘ The aim of this book is not to produce critical 
readers of literature, nor to prepare the pupil to answer questions about rhetori- 
cal theory, but to enable every pupil to express in writing, freely, clearly and 
forcibly, whatever he may find within him worthy of expression.” Three fun- 
damental considerations are worked out in the plan of the book: ‘ First, im- 
provement in the performance of an act comes from the repetition of that act 
accompanied by a conscious effort to omit the imperfections of the former 
attempt; second, the logical arrangement of material should be subordinated 
to the needs of the pupils; third, expression cannot be compelled, it must be 
coaxed.” These quotations will indicate to our readers the scope and value of 
this volume. The details are worked out admirably, and classes in high schools 
will find the book useful in giving thorough preparation for the practical use of 
language in business and social life. The American Book Company. 


Grammars. Elements of English Grammar, by Albert LeRoy Bartlett 
and Howard Lee McBain, presents the subject-matter somewhat after a different 
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order from that commonly used. Instead of beginning with the treatment of 
words they begin with the sentence, making it the unit for the child’s first study 
of formal grammar. This part of the book is strongly developed, for the authors 
hold that a well grounded knowledge of grammar can be obtained only by 
beginning its study with the sentence. The method employed throughout is 
inductive, which is logically used in every general division. The book is a 
decided and valuable contribution to grammar school text-books. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) English Grammar for Beginners, by James P. Kinard, is 
like the preceding book, in that from the very start the sentence is made the 
basis of all study and development. The book is brief in its treatment of the 
grammar of our language—words, their different forms, their relation to other 
words in the sentence, the analysis of the sentence and a critical discrimination 
in the use of words in sentences—this is practically the whole of grammar as 
it is presented in this excellent little book. Its succinctness and clearness, and 
its abundance of illustrative sentences, serve to make it a commendable text- 
book. (Macmillan Company.) Brief English Grammar, by Fred Newton 
Scott and Gertrude Buck, aims to treat language form throughout as directly 
conditioned by language function. The authors treat the sentence as being 
both the beginning and the end of grammatical study, therefore sentence- 
analysis is its entire subject-matter. The abundance of sentences for study, 
the inductive method of treatment, the deliberative and logical arrangement are 
dominant features of the book. (Scott, Foresman & Co.) Modern English, 
by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender, aims to make pupils able to express 
their own thoughts with freedom, to understand with ease the thoughts of 
others, and to appreciate when such thoughts are expressed with power, beauty 
or grace. Instead of relying upon technical grammar to mold the daily speech 
of children, the book lays emphasis upon practice in speaking, reading, inter- 
preting and writing, the teacher being the guide. The book then is a guide far 
more than a text-book for the pupils, and if it is followed faithfully there must 
result a power of expression not to be obtained from text-books of a more formal 
character. (Macmillan Company.) Our Language, by Lida B. McMurry and F. 
T. Norvell, is the first in a three-book course in English. The keystone of this 
book is its treatment of the paragraph, the idea of which is developed gradually 
by means of stories in outline, unfinished stories, suggestive pictures, outlines 
of letters, etc. Some fine strong illustrations, several of which are full page 
colored plates, serve the pupils in developing the progress of the lessons. (B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Company.) Webster-Cooley Language Series, by 
William Frank Webster and Alice Woodworth Cooley. This series consists 
of three books: Elements of English Grammar and Composition; Language, 
Grammar and Composition; and Language Lessons from Nature. The authors, 
abandoning the beaten paths, have blazed out a new course,and have made a 
series of language books that deserve the thoughtful attention of every teacher. 
The term language means composition and grammar; the authors believe that 
composition is the more important subject for study in elementary education. 
‘* An understanding of grammar helps toward correct expression; a knowledge 
of the difficulties of composition lays a foundation for the true appreciation of 
beautiful literature; and literature itself is the best instructor in the art of grace- 
ful and powerful composition.” Hence composition is made the dominant 
feature in each of the three books. An examination of the set will disclose 
their merits, which are exceptional and decisive. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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Commercial Correspondence. By Albert G. Belding. Here isa book in 
which the exercises and forms have been taken from actual correspondence and 
from real conditions encountered in a great variety of business pursuits. The 
contents show that everything relating to business writing has been treated and 
in a manner to be immediately usable, not only by the student in a commercial 
school but by persons actually engaged in business. Among the subjects con- 
sidered are: the wording of a letter; folding and addressing letters; letters 
ordering goods; remittances and enclosures; credits and collections; letters of 
application, introduction and recommendation; telegrams; handling corre- 
spondence, etc. With each topic is given an abundence of exercises which the 
student is to employ in perfecting himself in this most essential part of business 
life. It is one of the completest and handiest books of its kind yet issued and 
will be certain to obtain prompt recognition in all schools where commercial 
branches are taught. American Book Company. 


Life in the Eighteenth Century. By George Cary Eggleston. This isa 
little history pf colonial life in America, told in Mr. Eggleston’s inimitable 
style and furnishing a picture of days full of strenuous life but picturesque and 
attractive. The book is not a labored account of life among the colonists, but 
a series of graphic pictures which depict life in the settlements along the Atlan- 
tic coast from New Hampshire to Georgia. For teachers of history the book is 
invaluable; for the general reader it is serviceable and interesting as a contribu- 
tion to the literature of a period which is more and more receiving the attention 
of students. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


City Government for Young People. By Charles Dwight Willard. This 
is a study of the American city, and is adapted for school use and for home 
reading for children. Mr. Willard is Secretary of the Municipal League of Los 
Angeles, California, and demonstrates his ability in his most excellent little 
study. The National Municipal League urges that a study of a city govern- 
ment rather than that of the national and state governments be used as the 
basis for the teaching of citizenship; with this expressed conviction has the 
author prepared his work. He takes the student through the various depart- 
ments of a city, showing in general how each is conducted, leaving details for 
the student to secure by personal research and investigation. The book makes 
for good citizenship, for an understanding of all that concerns the welfare ofan 
inhabitant of a city, and for intelligent city citizenship. Macmillan Company. 


Choral Song Book. By William M. Lawrence and Frederic H. Pease. 
This is prepared to meet the needs of students in the higher educational insti- 
tutions, the editors keeping ever in mind the intrinsic musical value and 
correctness of the various settings. In order to relate the songs closely to the 
work in literature and the languages, translations are used that are as close as 
possible to the original. Among the poets represented are Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Milton, Schiller, Tennyson, Burns, Scott, Moore, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Riley, Lanier, Tabb, Larcom, etc. The list of com- 
posers is equally representative, thus making a collection that is rich and strong 
both in songs and settings. The variety of musical forms is complete, there 
being trios and quartets for both men’s and women’s voices; songs in unison, 
two-part, three-part, and four-part arrangements, many of them with piano 
accompaniment. Rand, McNally & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages. By Leopold Bahlsen. Dr. Bahl- 
sen is an eminent educator of Germany and has delivered lectures in Columbia 
University on methods of teaching French and German. His monograph on 
this subject has been translated from the German by M. Blakemore Evans, and 
is a valuable addition to the literature of a subject that is at the present time 
attracting the attention of all teachers of modern languages. Dr. Bahlsen is 
one of the leaders of the ‘‘ moderate reformers,” and his book offers excellent 
mateiial for all interested in educational and pedagogical progress. Ginn & Co. 


Special Method in Language. By Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. This is 
the seventh volume in Dr. McMurry’s series of educational books covering the 
general principles of method and its special applications to the common school. 
The volume is designed for elementary teachers, and aims to give a broad and 
simple treatment of the language problem below the high school. The topics 
treated are: value and purpose of language study; relation of language to other 
studies; economy in language exercises; method in language lessons; function 
of the teacher in language; language books and grammars; illustrative lessons; 
and course of study. Dr. McMurry’s incisive manner of treatment of methods 
has been commented on when other books by him have been noticed in Epvu- 
CATION; suffice it to say that in this latest book he maintains his position of 
being the ablest writer on the subject; his books are found among the most 
valuable on teachers’ shelves. We have need but to call attention to the issue 
of this volume to feel sure of its immediate use by teachers interested in the 
study of language. We know of no worthier series of books for a teacher to 
own and study than this by Dr. McMurry. Macmillan Company. 


New American [Music Reader. By Frederick Zuchtmann. This is number 
four and completes the series of a set of music readers that is every year receiv- 
ing the commendation of teachers. The first three books of the series were 
reviewed in EpuCATION as they appeared; it is only for us to note the fact of the 
publication of the concluding volume. The methods of the book naturally fol- 
low those of the preceding numbers in the series, and the needs of the classes 
in the advanced grammar grades are fully met. The author believes that the 
methods and material in the book are well adapted to work in high schools 
where a text-book is needed. The material for the book has been drawn not 
only from the author’s actual experience in teaching, but also from the experi- 
ence of many leading supervisors of music in this country and Europe. The 
material employed makes the book pre-eminently a song book, the exercises 
being reduced to the least amount practicable. The melodies are from the best 
composers, and the words and poetry are of the highest order, the best poets 
being fully represented. Macmillan Company. 


APrimer. A First Reader. By Joseph H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. 
In this new series the best features of the various methods for teaching children 
to read have been utilized. The books are made to be used as reading books, 
not for picture study nor teachers’ edification. They are the outcome of actual 
experience in teaching reading to first-year pupils; they bear strongly the im- 
press of the schoolroom; they are real pupils’ books. The selections or stories 
are unusually interesting, being made with due regard to children’s experiences. 
They are perfectly graded and each story is exquisitely illustrated with a picture 
that tells the story. Both Primer and Reader are substantial additions to the 
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library for first-year readers and will receive cordial welcome from teachers. 
Ginn & Co. 


Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara B. Jordan. This work is planned 
for the second, third, and fourth years in secondary schools, it being assumed 
by the author that the student has studied Latin for one year. The topics have 
been arranged to follow in some degree the order in which these are presented 
in Latin grammars, rules of syntax preceding the different exercises. The 
English sentences in the exercises have been selected with judicious care and 
are so progressively arranged that the advance of the student is even and steady, 
from short simple sentence to connected story. The directions are explicit and 
luminous, and aid the student directly and intelligently. Latin prose will not 
be the grind and bugbear it is commonly found to be if studied through the 
agency of this splendid book. American Book Company. 


The Gospel of Love. By Rev. Edmund G. Moberly. This is a handy little 
volume full of spiritual sustenance. The author discourses upon such topics as 
The Signs of the Times; The Disease of Sin; The Scope of the Gospel of Love; 
The Warning of the Past; Definitions of Faith, etc. The publishers, The 
Nunc Licet Press, Philadelphia, have a faculty for making attractive books. 
The present volume is bound in light blue cloth with a white dove upon the 
front cover above the gilt title. The appearance of the book is so attractive 
that one is tempted to put it in his pocket for the mere pleasure of having it by 
to look upon. Price, $1.00. 


Nature Study Lessons: For Primary Grades. By Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, 
with an introduction by Charles A McMurry. The namme of the author is a 
guarantee of the thoroughness and pedagogical breadth of this book. It presents 
a series of Nature Study lessons which were worked out practically in the class 
room, and in outdoor excursions with children. The objects dealt with can be 
found almost anywhere. The method of treatment is suggested by the numer- 
ous questions and answers. The common house pets and domestic animals, 
the familiar birds and insects, together with some of the ordinary flowers and 
more common trees, are the subjects of study. The book will serve a useful 
purpose in introducing younger children to the great scheme of nature. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 


Periodical Notes 


Every parent and every educator should read Ralph Bergengren’s article in the August Aé/an- 
tic Monthly arraigning the daily and especially the Sunday papers for the mischief wrought by 
** the Colored Supplement.” —T e August Century is notable for the strong opening chapters of 
A. E. W, Mason’s latest novel, ‘* Running Water,” and for new light on the Vesuvius and San 
Francisco disasters from William P. Andrews, Benjamin Ide Wheeler and Louise Herrick 
Wall.—The aes Lippincot?’s has made “diversion” its standard, strictly excluding any- 
thing heavy or likely to contain a sleeping-potion. The result is a well rounded number of infi- 
nite variety.—‘‘ The College and the Drama” is the title of an interesting article in Appleton’s 
Magazine for September.—The Delineator for September marks the initial appearance of Jean 
Marie Devaux as its culinary editor, M. Devaux is considered one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on matters pertaining to culinary art and science.—There is a city in New England with 
schools for every class of citizens: schools for mechanics, for busy mothers, for backward chil- 
dren, for adults who de not speak English. They call it * A City of Special Schools,”’ and Marion 
Melius has written a wonderfully interesting arucle about itfor the September number of Lvery- 
body’s Magazine. 


